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INTRODUCTION. 



j[T is the desiga of these volumes^ to display a 
succession of picturesque scenery on the 
banks of the Thames. Some account of the 
river itself, will be naturally expected to form 
an introductory part, and that expectation we 
shall endeavour to gratify. 

This river takes it rise from a copious spring, 
called the Thames h^ad, near Cirencester in the 
county of Gloucester, which is particularly de- 
scribed in a succeeding page. It has been very 
erroneously named Isis, till it is joined by the 
Thame or Tame, about fifteen miles below Ox«- 
ford, when those who have supported this idle 
notion, allow it to assume the name of the 
Thames, supposed to be formed from a combin* 
ation of the titles of these conjoined streams. It 
does not appear that the origin of this popular 
error can now be traced ; it ha^ however, been 
adopted by poetical fiction, and has thereby ac- 
quired a kind of classical sanction. . The autho-r 
rities are all against it, neither can it be recon* 
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ciled to any rational opinion that the Thames 
head, a denomination by which from a very re- 
mote period it has been distinguished, should 
^ve rise to a river called Isis, and after having 
run a very large proportion of its course, should 
itMissume the name of the Thames. 

From its source it flows on in a rivulet cha- 
racter, till it reaches Cricklade in Wiltshire, 
where being increased by the contribution of 
several inferior streams, it assumes a more at- 
tractive appearance. Approaching Kemsford, 
it re-enters its native country, dividing it from 
Berkshire at Inglesham. The river enlarges as 
it approaches Letchlade, a town in Gloucester- 
shire, situated on the Confines of Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire, and receiving the waters of the 
Lech and the Coin, it becomes capable of navi- 
gating vessels from ninety to an hundred tons 
burthen ; and at the distance, according to tlie 
river admeasurement, of one hundred and thirty- 
eight miles from London. 

The river now divides the counties of Berks 
and Oxford, passhig by Buscot, Farringdon, 
Stanton, Harcourt, and Ensham, till after a suc^ 
cession of beautiful meanders it reaches Oxford. 
It then proceeds by Ifley, and flawing beneath 
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the redundant swells and rich scenery of 
Nunebam, it approaches Abingdon. In tb« 
course of a few miles it receives the waters of 
the Thame, an insignificant stream, and at no 
great distance flows beneath the ancient bridge 
of Wallingford* The country through which it 
now runs is replete with beauty. The Streatly 
Hills, the sweet village of Goring, the splendid 
seat of Basildon, the woods of Hard wick, the 
ancient magnificence of Maple-Durhami and 
the pretty village of Caversham, succeed each 
other, till the river approaches the vicinity of 
Reading. 

The Thames now continues its course to 
Henley, and after washing the foot of that brow, 
which acknowledges the fine improvements of 
Park Place, it flows through the arches of 
Henley Bridge, one of the most elegant of the 
many structures that stretch across it, when its 
northern bank at Fawley is in the county of 
Buckingham. 

We now come to the most beautiful part <^ 
a river that abounds in beauties. From Henley 
to Maidenhead bridge there is a most delightful 
succession of them. The Thames, before it 
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reaches Marlow serpentines through its vale in 
a variety of pleasing curves, as if it lingered to 
reflect the richness of the scenery on either side 
of it The small remains of Medmenham, the 
ancient figure of Bisham Abbey, Harleyford* 
House and its woody uplands, are succeeded by 
the town of Marlow, whence through various 
scenes of sylvan attraction, Hedsor and Clief- 
den appfear in the near horizon, when the stream 
continues its course till it flows beneath them 
and the heights of Taplow to Maidenhead, and 
in a few miles reaches Windsor. The magnifi- 
cence of Windsor Castle, appearing on its brow 
on one side, and the Academic groves of Eton 
College on the other, form a scene of cx)ntrasted 
interest and contrasted beauty. The stately 
towers of the former long continue to give 
splendour to the prospect, and they scarce cease 
to be visible when the river reaches Runnymede, 
where was obtained by our ancestors by threat>- 
ened arms the charter of those liberties, which 
every Briton now enjoys beneath his own vine 
and his own fig-tree, in peace and security. 
Here Cowper's Hill rises in the view, and here 
we shall pause in our course, and give those 
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beautiful lines, in which the poet of the spot 
gives a description of the river, which will enliven 
and add importance to our own. 

My eye, descending from the hill, tnrreys 
Where Thamu among the wanton vallies ttrays. 
Thames^ the moat lor'd of aD the ocean's tons 
By his old tire, to his embraces runs ; 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the aeii, 
Like mortal life to meet etemiQr. 
Thou^ with those streams he no resemUanoe hold. 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 
His genuine and less guil^ wealth t*explore. 
Search not his bottom but survey his shore. 
O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing. 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring ; 
Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay. 
Like motbeit who their infimts overiay ; 
Nor with a sudden and inqietuous wave. 
Like profiise Knights, resumes the wealth he gave. 
No uneiqpected anundttlions ipoil 
The niower's hopca» or mock the i^owman's toil ; 
But Godlike his unwearied bounty flows. 
First loves to do^ then loves the good he ^oes. 
Nor are his bleasi^gs to his banks eonfin'd^ 
. But free and common as the sea or wind; 
When he to boast, or to disperse his stores. 
Full of the tribute of his grateful shores. 
Visits the world, and, in his floating towers. 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 
l^ds wealth where 'tis, bestows It where it waals; 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants ; 
So that to us, nothing, no place is strange. 
While his fair bosom is the world's exchango* 
O could I flow like thee, and make nqr stream 
My great example as it is my theme I 
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Though deqi jet dear ; though gentle jet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without overflowing fuU ; 
Heaven her EridanuB no more riiaD boast^ 
Whose fame's in this, like lesser currenlsloBt. 



Staines and Chertsey with their respective 
bridges are the next places that are washed by 
the Thames. The scenery of Ham Farm, Woo- 
bum Farm, and Oatlands, give beauty and 
splendour to its banks ; and having passed the 
small retired village of Shepperton^ and flowed 
through Walton Bridge, its Middlesex side is 
decorated with a long line of handsome man- 
sions that form the beauty of Suijbury and 
Hampton. Here the palace is a magnificent 
object, and the stream glides c«i between the 
ro3'al Park on the one side, and the elegant 
country houses of Thames Ditton on the other, 
till it reaches the ancient county town of King-- 
ston in Surrey. The river now assumes a more 
polished, and, as it has long possessed, a classical 
character. *^ Twickenham with its gardens and 
its meads, and Ham, scarce seen in its leafy 
bowers, adorn the banks of the river, till it flows 
beneath the lofty brow of Richmond; when it 
passes on, with the tide's accelerated wave, be- 
tween the royal Gardens, and the lawns of Sion 
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to Kew, where its rural character, may be said 
almost to end ; or at least is blended^ with the 
mill and the manufactory, the lengthened street, 
the active occupations of life, and the busy hum 
of men. It now reaches the metropolis, and 
having washed the shores of the first city, it be- 
comes itself the finest harbour, in the world. It 
afterwards assumes a new and indeed a stupen- 
duous character. Forests of masts, docks of 
vast extent, the great naval arsenals, and the im- 
mense living navigation, possess and adorn it 
till ailer a course of more than two hundred 
miles, it yields its abundant Waters to the sea. 

The chamu Italian meadows shower. 

The orange grove, the myrtle bower. 

The roaring cat'ract wild and white, 

The Lotos flower of azure light; 

The fields where ceaseless summer smiles. 

The bloom that decks th* Mgeeok isles; 

The hills that touch th' empyreal plain, 

Olympian Jove's sublime domain; 

To other streams all these resign : 

Still none, joh Thames! shall vie with thine. 

Far other charms than they possess. 

Thy ever verdant margin bless. 

Where peace with freedom, hand in hand, 

Walks forth along the sparkling strand; 

And cheerful toil and glowing healthy 

Proclaim a patriot nation's wealth. 

The blood stain'd scourge no tjrrants wield, 

No groaning slaves mvert the field; 
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But willing labour's careful train. 
Crowns all thy banks with waving grain; 
With beau^ decks thy sylvan shades. 
With livelier green invests thy glades: 
And grace and bloom and plen^ pours. 
On thy sweet meads and willowy shoies* 
The field where herds unnumbered rove. 
The laureled path, the beechen grove; 
The oak in lonely grandeur fite, 
Lord of the forest and the seai 
The spreading plain, the cultured hill. 
The tranquil cot, the restless mill. 
The lonely hamlet cahn and still; 
The village spire, the busy town. 
The shelving bank, the rising down. 
The fisher's boat, the peasant's home. 
The woodland seat, the regal dome, 
tn quick succession rise to charm 
The mind with vktoous feelings warm. 
Till where thy widening current glides. 
To mingle with the turbid tides; 
Thy nspacious breast diq>Iays unfurl'd. 
The ensigns of th' assembled world* 
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THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES. 

» 

Thb source of the Thames, like that of the Nile, has 
been varioosly assigned id conseqaeoce of the different con* 
tributary springs which feed its early stream from the 
borders of Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. But on the au* 
thority of ancient maps, deeds, and other antiquarian docu- 
ments, as well as the name of the spot itself, which in all 
time has borne the title of the Thames Head, the river must 
be said to issue in a small valley in the parish of Cotes, in 
Gloucestershire^ at the distance of about two miles and an 
half from Cirencester, a considerable town in the same county 
The soil of the field where the spring rises is a fine gravel ; 
a very uncommon circumstance in the open country of Cots- 
would. At a small distance from the source it runs under the 
Akman-street Road, leading from Cirencester to Bath, and 
enters the parish of Kemble in the county of Wilts. It 
runs for about a mile, widening very considerably from the 
accession of several other springs, till it comes opposite to 
the village already named, which rises prettily on its upland 
situation, crowned with its taper spire, an object that en- 
livens the surrounding country. The stream now acquires 
the breadth of about twelve yards, over which there is a 
foot-bridge formed by large stones laid on piles, which may 
be considered as the first on the river, unless a couple of 
flat stones laid across its previous and much narrower stream, 
may claim that title. 

At a small distance from the spring, but on the high 
ground above it, runs the canal, made a few years since to * 
form a junction between the Thames and the Severn : and 
about half a mile from hence, nearly opposite to the village 
of Cotes, is one of the entrances of the tunnel dug for the 
purpose of conveying the canal under Saperton Hill. 
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This tunnel was excavated in a direct line of two miles 
and a quarter through a variety of strata, though consisting 
chiefly of rock, underneath the hill, and presents a very 
novel and striking effect to those whose curiosity attracts 
them to visit it. A boat is kept in constant attendance for 
this purpose at the entrance next the village of Cotes. At 
the distance of near a quarter of a mile from the com* 
mencement of this subterraneous excursiooi the opposite 
outlet towards Saperton, though as just mentioned in a 
direct line, is completely eclipsed by the broad glare of day, 
which penetrates the cavern to that distance from the 
mouth. Proceeding onwards, as the gloom increases it 
first presents itself to the sight twinkling like the solitary 
star of evening in the broad expanse of heaven, and keeps 
continually increasing on the eye, till a delightful range of 
rural scenery beyond gives a grateful relief to the uniform 
insipidity of protracted gloominess and shade. 
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THAMES HEAP. 

The part of the Thames and Severn Canal which is repre* 
sented in the annexed engraving, passes beneath the road 
from Cirencester to Tetburj, and so on to Bath, and at a 
small distance from the first rising of the Thames, in the* 
Parish of Cotes, in the County of Gloucester. The Steam 
Engine, which is a principal object in the picture, has been 
erected to throw water from springs below, to supply the 
Canal above. This Engine throws up three hogsheads at a 
stroke, and gives sixteen strokes in a minute. The Spire 
in the distance, rises from the Church of Kemble, a pleasant 
village, in which is the seat of Charles Cox, Esquire, 
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CRICKLADE 

Is an ancient borough towDi in the eonntj of Wilts, m-* 
tuate on the upper part of tbe Tbames^ and where that 
river becomes narigaUe for Tessek of a snoiall tonnage^ 

By some writers it has been called QrtdMade^ or Ortke^ 
lade; wbieb names they have fancifaUy derived from the 
accoants given by some of the monkish historianSi of 
a schoo] or college, for the cultivation of the Giieek lan« 
gnage ; which they pretended was either founded or restwed 
by Theodorei archbishop of Caaterbury, about the year of 
our Lord six hundred and sixty. B^ in the move authentic 
opinion of the right reverend and learned editor of Cam- 
den's Britannia, this coi>fectuse has arisen merely from an 
apparent resemblance of names, which has as little founda- 
tion as the derivation of LeUhlatk (torn Latin-lade, on the 
tradition of its having been at the same period, the seat of a 
school or coOege, for the cultivation of the Latin tongue. 

It is, however, evident from the accounts of those anti- 
quarian writers, whose character and leamiilg justify a full 
reliance on their information, that GrekeJade and Laiin-ladep 
the two places which originally bore these denominations^ 
were contig^us to each other, and in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford or Oxenfordi jm/a Oxomam; to which place, or to 
use the language of Grafton in his Chronicle, ^' to the soil 
where Oxford now standeth, die philosophers allured, by the 
pleasant situation of the place, removed, and there taught 
the liberal sciences* 

Thus, the learned author of the additions to Camden's 
Britannia is com|detely justified, in deriving the name of 
Cricklade from the British word CerigwAld, which signifies 
a stony country, and is descriptive of the soil in the en« 
virons of the place ; or from two Saxon words, tpacca^ a 
brook, and ladean to empty ; as the Churn and the Key dis 
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charge their tributary streams into the Thames in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

This place was far more considerable in former times than 
in our day ; as, in the Red Book of the Exchequer, it is re- 
corded, that there once belonged to it a thousand and three 
hundred hide lands, and that it gave the name to an hun* 
dred, since united to that of Highworth, an adjacent mar- 
ket town in the same county. It has sent members to par- 
liament since the dOth year of the reign of Edward IL though 
for some notorious acts of -bribery and corruption in the elec- 
tion of their representativies, it deservedly suffered the dis- 
pleasure of the House of Commons; and by an act of parlia- 
ment, passed in the twenty-second year of his present M9>- 
jesty, the right of election was extended to the freeholders 
of the hundred, in common with the voters of the borough 
itself. The advowson and manor were appropriated, in the 
seventh' year of Henry the Sixth, to keep the spire of 
Salisbury in repair. Here was also an hospital, in the 
reign of Henry the Third, which was dedicated to Saint 
John the Baptist, and was valued at four pounds tea 
shillings. The free-school was founded by Robert Jen- 
ner. Esquire, who endowed it with an annual revenue of 
forty pounds. There are two churches, one of which has 
a large, lofty, and handsome tower, that serves as a land- 
mark to the surrounding country. There ^ also two an- "^.t/i 
cient crosses still entire; one of them is situated in the 
lower churcfa'^yard, and is of a pretty shape ; the other is 
in the centre of the high-street. They remain as relics of 
former superstition ; but no historical document exists to mark 
any particular circumstance connected with them. The mu- 
nicipal government of the place is entrusted to the care of 
a Bailiff, who is appointed by the Lord of the Manor. 

The appearance? of the town is such as to discourage par- 
ticular description. Nothing curious or inviting belongs ta 
it ; but on an elevated spot of Cricklade Common, called 
Windmill-hill, about a mile from the town, on the road to 
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Malmsbury, the view is equally varied and extensive. To 
the north-west, the high country about Tetbury is the dis- 
tant object, and to tlie north is seen the tower of Ciren- 
cester, with the Oakley woods, backed by the extending 
sweep of the Cots wold hills. The interval is composed of 
rich, woody lowlands, where the village and the spire vary 
the scene ; and through which, though the water is not vi- 
sible, the early course of the Thames is marked by the 
meandering range of willows on its banks, by the misty ex- 
halation that floats above it, or by some other half distin- 
gubhable, vapoury circumstance, which the eye can scarce 
discern, and language cannot describe. To the east and 
sonth-east, the prospect is still more extensive. Cricklade, 
with its stately tower, is seen in the bottom. The Wilt- 
shire hills, blending with those of Berkshire, form an high 
waving boundary to the right, and force the eye onwards 
over a rich country to Lelchlade steeple, the town of High- 
worth, rising in the view, and Faringdon hill, which breaks 
the line of a remote horizon. A spot of ground planted 
with trees, on the north-east part of the common, is just 
snfficient to divide the extensive prospect in these distinct 
pictures, which contain the leading features, or character 
of the country, through which the Thames flows from Its 
source to Faringdon. '^ 
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IN6LESHAM LOCK, 

WITH TH^ TI1AMB6 AJTD 8SVBAN CANAL. 

In the year 17S«» Mr. Robert Whitwortb, a veiy able 
eogineer was employed by several very opulent aod public- 
spirited gentlemen, chiefly merchants of London, to form 
a plan and estimate of a canal tbat would form a junction 
between the Thames and the Severn ; and in the following 
year an act passed to carry this beneficial project into exe- 
cutioa. 

This canal was executed in a most complete and masterly 
manner in the space of seven years. Warehouses are also 
constructed in every requisite station on its banks, with all 
the machinery for lading and unlading vessels, and a system 
of lock-work, to remedy the various levels of the countiy 
through which it takes its course. 

On the 19th of November, 1789» the first vessel passed 
from the Severn to the Thames in the presence of a vast 
concourse of people, who came from every part of the ad- 
jacent country to croud the banks and hail its passage, as 
the commencement of a benefit, whose present advantages 
and remote effects they did not attempt to calculate. 

This important junction is formed very near, but a little 
below the village of Inglesham, about a mile above Lech- 
lade, whose spire is seen in the picture. A round tower as a 
dwelling- and wharf-house has been erected as a deposit for 
coals brought by the canal, in case the navigation should at 
any time or by any cause receive a temporary obstruction. 
Thus is the Severn brought as it were to the Metropolis ; 
and Thames introduced into all the ports of the Severn, 
with that of Bristol, and the range of them on the coast of 
Wales : a splendid enlargement of the interior commerce 
of the kingdom. 
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Lechlade is a town in Gloacestershire, situated on the 
confines of Berkshire and Oxfordshire. The ground on 
which it stands was formerly caUed the Lade, which con- 
joined with that of the contignons river Lech, gives the 
compound name which the place bears. Here the Thames 
is so much encreased by the streams which flow into it as to 
be capable of receiving vessels from ninety to an hundred 
tons burthen. 
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RADCOT WEIR, 

This spot, which is at some distance below Radcot 
bridge, near FaringdoD, in the county of Berks, displays a 
charming little picture of rustic scenery. These weirs, 
which are yfery firequeal in the upper part of the Thames, 
and give a very pleasing Tariety to it, are artificial dams, or 
banks, carried across the riyer, in order to pen up the water 
to a certain height, for the senrices of the mill, the fishery, 
and the navigation. A large range of frame-work, which 
resembles the railing of a bridge, rises from die bank below, 
and supports a number of small flood gates, sliding in grooves, 
and connected with a sffl in the bottom. When these are 
drawn up, the whole body of the stream, being collected into 
a narrow space, rushes through with great rapidity, and gives 
a temporary depth to the sbidlows, or, by the power of the 
current, forces the barges over them. 

This machinery never fails, in a greater or less degree, ta 
attract attention : in ito most simple state, it affords variety 
to the view, breaks die line of the river, produces some 
kind of waterfidl, and gives activity and eddy to the cur« 
rent. But these weirs are generally connected with various 
accessory and diversifying circumstances; the mill, the 
fisherman's but, or the cottage of the person who collects 
the toll, sometimes embowered in trees, but always connected 
with them, heighten and vary the character and humble 
beauties of the scene. When the river is high, the overfall 
of the water forms a large cascade; but at all times the 
upper stream forces its way; in some parts, spouting through 
the apertures of the flood gates; in others, fretting through 
the moss-grown timbers, or rushing over the aquatic plants 
that ding to the frame-work ; and thui^ broken into a thou* 
aand various rills, falls into the lower water, and contiMMS^ 
as it enliveDs the course of the river. 

Radcot Weir is a very (Actvesque example of these neees* 
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sary appendages to the upper division of the Thames navi* 
gation, and possesses a foil proportion of the landscape 
effect which has just been diescribed : it is a scene where the 
eye, satiated with the glare of extensive prospect, may de- 
light to repose. 

We cannot quit this spot without a slight mention of the 
bridge in its vicinity, and which bears the same name. — 
Radcot bridge presents an object, not only picturesque in 
its appearance, and curious from its antiquity, as it is one of 
the oldest structures of its kind on the river, but is interest- 
ing also, from historical relation. It is recorded to have 
been the scene of a remarkable battle, fought in the year 
1387, and in the reign of Richard the Second, between the 
Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry the Fourth, and Robert de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, Marquis of Dublin, and Duke of Ire- 
land, who headed the discontented barons, among whdm 
were Thomas Duke of Gloucester, the Earls of Derby, War- 
wick, &c. in which the troops of the latter were put to the 
rout: he, however^ escaped, by plunging, on horseback, 
into the Thames, and thus passing it, at the imminent ha* 
zard of his life. 

In the well known poem of the Thame and the Isis, this 
historical circumstance has an illustration from the pen of 
the muse. — 

Here Oiford's hero, famous for his boar, 
While clashing swords upon his target sound, 
Aud showers of arrows from hb breast rebound, 
Frepai^d for worst of fotes, undaunted stood. 
And urg'd his beast into the rapid flood; 
The waves in triumph bore him, and were proud 
To sink beneath their honourable load. 

After this defeat, the gallant, but unfortunate nobleman 
fled the realm, and closed his life, as an exile, at Louvain, in 
the Low Countries, about five years afterwards ; in conse- 
quence, as some historians mention, of a wound he received 
from the tusks of a wild boar, while he was engaged in the 
pursuits of the chase* His body was, three years after his 
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dei^thy brought to England, by order of the king, and, at 
the expence of his majesty, was buried with great pomp 
and solemnity, at Colne, in the county of Essex. The death 
of this nobleman gave a curions subject for the ridiculous 
superstition of those days^ — in the coincidence of the crest, 
of the Veres, Earls Oxford, which was the very animal from 
whose ferocity he received the wound that caused his 
death. 

Radcot bridge consists of three arches, in the shape of 
those of London bridge. It is in the direct road from Bur- 
ford to Faringdon; but, from a late improvement of the na- 
vigation, the stream, which flows lazily beneath it, is now 
entirely deserted, but by the fisherman, who, perchance^ 
pursues his sport, or follows his occupation in its unfre- 
quented water. A cut was completed in the year 17879 
which begins at a short distance from the bridge, winds 
round a meadow, and, after passing through a handsome 
stpne arch, which continues the road, soon rejoins the main 
current of the river. 
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Iflby^ the beautiful spot from vrhence this view is taken, 
k situated on an eminence rising from the Thames, about a 
mik and an half from Oxford, and commands, as the en- 
graving is intended to display, every towering object in that 
city. The Castle, St. Peter's and St. Aldate's churches, 
Tom Tower Christ Church, tlie Cathedral of that College^ 
All Saints Church, Merton College, St. Mary's Church, 
Radcliffe Library, All Souls College, and Magdalen Tower, 
are distinctly marked. 

The University of Oxford, whether considered for its 
edificial magnificence, its great antiquity, the scientific 
apparatas it possesses, and the application which is and has 
for ages been made of it for the advancement of every 
branch of learning and science, is a proud boast of the 
country which it adorns. 

The name of this renowned place has been the source of 
serious controversy among the etymological antiquaries; some 
deriving it from Ouseney ford, the ford at or near Ouseney, 
which is the more obvious derivatbn ; while others contend 
for Oxenford, or the ford of Oxen. But leaving this ques- 
tion to those who are disposed to attach importance to it, 
we shall proceed to give a brief account of the place itself. 
It will be expected that we should say something of its 
origin, which by some fanciful writers is thrown back to 
a period so remote as to render their antiquarian researches 
not only incredible but ridiculous. It will be sufficient for 
us, without attempting to trace its earlier history, to state 
in the year 886 it was the residence of Alfred and his three 
sons, Edward, Athelward, and Alsward, and that money was 
coined there called Ocsnafordia. It shared with almost 
every other part of the kingdom the reverses which followed 
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{Vom th^ unseltkd state of its government during the two 
succeeding centuries. It appears, however, to have been 
^xed upon as a place of conference between Ethelred and 
the Danes in the year 1015 ; and that in seven years after- 
wards, in 102t, Canute assembled here a council of the 
nation, when the laws of Edward the Confessor were trans- 
lated into Latin, and published for the regulation of all 
the subjects of the kingdom both English and Danes. Oa 
the death of the latter monarch in 1036, atiother great aa-> 
tional council was held, and it filterwards became the scene 
of many important tFansactions. The Castle was erected 
by Robert, D'Oilie, at the command of William the Coti* 
qneror in the year 1071; a worl^ of great strength and 
considerable extent, as appears by the massy ruins which 
still remain. 

The City, properly so called, was formerly surfonnded 
with a wall and bastions, and is about ^wo miles tn eircudi« 
ference. The principal street rtins from east to wast, tke 
entire length of the town, but under different ndmea : tfa^ 
High Street) beginning at Magdalen Bridge, iilduies aC 
least two-thirds of the whole: the remainder is -oalled Caslio 
Street. The former, when its length, breadth, and the Gild- 
ings which form it are brought as it were fnta one viewi 
may be considered as the finest street in Earope. It is ooit 
quite straight, which, by the diifereut scenery its corte 
affords, increases the beauty and heightens the pidaresque 
effect of the whole. 

The principal entrance into this .place lis over a stoae 
bridge of eleven arches, and five hundred and twenty^six 
feet in length, stretching over two dislinct branches of ihe 
Cherwell and the land that divides them. It ts>a hdndsome 
structure, built from a design of Mr. Gwyn, who was a aa* 
tive of the city and architect to the University, which is 
indebted to him for many judicious alteratibnsand improve^ 
ments. 

At the foot of this bridge is Magdukn Colhgt^ whose Joftyi 
iower which is one hundred and fifty fec^t in height, is a very 
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Sue specimen of that which is generally called the Gothic 
style. It was erected in the year 1492 under the direction 
of Cardinal Wolsey, at that time fellow and burser of the 
college. The Chapel is a handsome and well-proportioped 
bailding. The west window, painted in chiaro oscnro, was 
done after a design of Schwartz : there is somewhat of 
grandeur in the whole, which represents the Resurrection ; 
but the beauty of the painting is much impaired. The 
altar-piece was painted by Isaac Fuller, an English history 
painter of no great name, about an hundred and fifty years 
ago. Beneath is a picture of Christ bearing his Cross ; 
the principal figure is supposed to be by Guido ; the acces- 
sory parts are evidently by a far inferior pencil. — ^The inte- 
rior of the cloisters is decorated, or disgraced by hierogly- 
phics, which, Dr. Stukeley says, are whimsical figures that 
serve to amuse the vulgar, and must have been the licen- 
tious inventions of the mason. — ^The walks of this college 
form a beautiful scene of seclusion: a particular part of 
them is called Addison's Walk, it being traditionally said to 
have been a favourite scene of his juvenile meditations. 

Nearly opposite to Magdalen College is the Physic 
Garden, whose gateway is of the Doric order, from a de- 
sign by Inigo Jones ; nor does it derogate from his great 
firofesstonai name. 

On proceeding up the High Street, Queen's College ap- 
pears on the north side of it. This structure, which is of 
stone, was begun about the year 167S, and bears some re- 
semblance to the style of the Luxemburgb Palace in Paris. 
The two projecting sides of the building are united by a wall 
with a spacious central gateway, over which is the statue of 
Queen Caroline, under a dome supported by columns; a 
noble ornament, but in a most tasteless situation. The 
roof of the Chapel, which is arched, is painted by Sir 
James Thomhiil. The windows are of stained glass, the 
subjects of which are scriptural, and display an uncommon 
brilliancy in the colours. 
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Vtutemty College is on the opposite side of the lllgb 
Street. Its noble front extends two hundred and sixty feet^ 
replete with ancient and simple grandenr. The altar win* 
dow of the Chapel was given 'bjn^Dr. Radcliffe^ the cele- 
brated physician, of whom there is a statue over the north 
gate. In other parts of the College there are statues of 
King Alfred, James the Second, Queen Mary the consort 
of William the Third, and Queen Anne. 

^11 Sovh College is also in the High Street. — The altar* 
piece represents the Assumption of the founder, Archbishop 
Chjchely, by Sir James Tbornhill. Beneath it, in the com- 
partment over the communion table, is a picture by Mengd^ 
the subject is Christ's first appearance to Mary Magdalea. 
after his Resurrection. There is much clear and brilliaot 
colouring in this picture, particularly in the body of the 
principal figure* An engraving was made from it by the 
late Mr. Slierwin« The Library is a noble room-; and^ 
among its valuable coHection of books contains all the 
drawings left behind him by that great architect Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, who was some time a fellow of the College. 

St, Mary's Church is another superb ornament of the 
High Street, and is appropriated to the use of the Univer*- 
sity. The body of it was erected in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh ; and the ponderous tower, with its lofty and finely 
ornamented spire, was added by the first Bishop of Oxford 
in the reign of Henry tlie Eighth. Tiie elegant portieo was 
raised by Dr. Owen, chaplain to Archbishop Laud, in th« 
year 1<)37. 

The High Street receives an additional decoration from 
the beautiful Church of All Saints. This fabric is enriched 
within and without with Corinthian pilasters: an attic story 
and balustrade completes its exterior appearance ; while a 
curious fret ceiling, handsome altar, and appropriate orna- 
ments, compose its interior finishing. The steeple is lofty 
and light, and rises into a spire. The aichitect was Doctov 
Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, . 



ifew College is on bandsome spacious stoM building; 
but its principal attraction is the Chapel^ which may be in* 
deed said to be the beauty of holiness. The painted glass 
by Jervaise^ after designs by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
architectural additions by Wyatt, have combined to produce 
a most solemn and striking effect on the mind. If devo* 
tion may be supposed to receive an added ardor from exterior 
circumstances, in this place of worship that effect camiot 
fail of being produced. The west window represents the 
Nativity, after the picture painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
for the late Duke of Rutland, and is now at Belvoir Castle. 
The other windows are decorated with figures of the Chris^ 
tian and Cardinal Virtues, from cartoons by the same great 
master. Over the altar-piece is a fine picture of the Shep* 
herds visiting Christ after his Nativity by Augustino Ca« 
mcci. Here is also shewn a curious relic in tlie crosier of 
WiUiam of Wykeham, the founder of the C9llege. It is 
of silver gilt^ seven feet high, and very much enriched with 
Gothic ornaments. 

We now proceed to the College of Christ Church, which 
may be considered as the chief glory of Oxford. 

The stately west front of the great Quadrangle is a mag* 
nificent Gothic building, three hundred and eighty-two feet 
in length, terminated at each end with two corresponding 
turrets. The pentral gate forms a noble entrance, and over i( 
has a beautiful Gothic tower with a dome, which was added 
to the structure by Sir Christopher, is most happily adapted 
to the character of the building, and crowns the whole. It 
contains the bell which is so well known by the name of 
Great Tom of Oxford. The great Quadrangle, of which 
this superb range of building forms a part, is two hundred 
and sixty-four by two hundred and sixty-one in the clear, 
^e Hall occupies a part of the south side, and the remainder 
of the surrounding structure contains the residences of the 
Deans and Canons. It was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
partakes of the magnificence of his taste. His statue, a 
fine animated piece of sculpture, occupies a niche in the 



KMilbieatt eorner. The Hfill is a tiobie room^ and richly 
aioraed wiih portrait : that of Doctor Robinson, the Lord 
Primale of Ireiaad, by Sir Joshaa Reynolds, is among the 
fine of his wosks in that branch of bis art.— ^The Chorcb of 
die CoHege is the cathedral of the diocese, which contains 
nothing remarkable bat the stone roof and some beantifdl 
paintings on ^ass. — The quadrangle called Pectcwater, is an 
idegant enriched building of ikie Ionic order, after a design 
%f Dr. Aldrich, then Dean of the College, who was equally 
distmguisbed for taste, and learning. One angle of it is 
entirely possessed by the Library, which is one hundred and 
forty-one feet in length. The upper part is fitted up with 
book-cases, colomns, Sec. of oak, and for beauty of effect, 
as well as appropriate accommodation, can scarce be ex- 
ceeded. The rooms below contain the collection of pic- 
tures bequeathed to the College by General Guise, among 
which are some very fine works of the first masters. In a 
recess on the north side of the upper apartment is a fine 
statue of Mr. Locke^ who was a student of this college : 
the sculptor is Roubilliac. 

The other Colleges contain objects worthy of attention and 
description ; but the limits of these volumes will not allow 
US to describe them. In a work like this, however, which 
it is presumed we may consider as connected with the arts, 
we feel ourselves called upon to add, that Worcester College 
contains the drawings of Inigo JoneSf which are preserved 
with great care. 

The principal public buildings, from the circumstances 
connected with them, demand a more enlarged account 
than we can allow ourselves to give. A veiy general men- 
lion is all that we can venture to adopt. . 

The University Library, usually called the Bodleian, from 
Sir Thomas Bodley, its principal founder, is a large and 
lofty structure in the form of a Roman H, and rivals the 
first libraries in Europe. — The Arundelian Marbles are 
placed to advantage in a large apartment on the north side 
of the building called Schools. — The Theatre where the 
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great public acts are held, is built in imitation, of the thea- 
tres of Greece, and is a work that would have done honour 
to an architect of Athens. It is the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren. — The Museum^ which was also built under the direc- 
tion of the same distinguished person, is generally admired 
for its symmetry and elegance. It contains the collections 
of Elias Ashmole, Esq. Windsor Herald in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and whose name it bears. It has re« 
ceived considerable additions since his time, and will reward 
the attention of the visitor. — ^The Clarendon Printing-house^ 
which was built-in the year 1711 with the profits arising 
from the sale of Lord Clarendon's History, is a very grand 
.edifice. The books printed here must have the privilege 
of the University.— -The Radcliffe Library is a splendid 
ornament of Oxford. The celebrated Dr. Radcliffe left 
the sum of forty thousand pounds for the erection, and 
funds for a suitable establishment. It is a large circular 
stone building, crowned with a dome, and enriched to pro* 
fusion within and without with all the decorations of tlie 
Corinthian order. It was twelve years in building, and 
Gibbs was the architect. The University, City, and County 
of Oxford are also very highly indebted to the trustees of 
Dr. RadclifTe's will for the building and completely fitting 
up an Infirmary, which is maintained by voluntary subscrip- 
tion ; and while it relieves the poor, serves as a school for 
students in physic. The same trustees have also erected a 
magnificent Astronomical Observatory : it is an elegant struc- 
ture, after an appropriate design by Wyatt, and is furnished 
with an incomparable apparatus. 

Such is the brie£ account, and it is all we are enabled to 
give, of the fira^t University in the world. 
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NUNEHAM COURTENAV, 

t«B iBAT or B4B|. HABCOVBT* 

tns Hew q( tbU brsmifol ipot it takeo from the bottom, 
of II vood, which deolioe^ frooi the upper part of tipe p#rl( to 
the hopks of th^ Thainefy which are here eoliveoeci bjr two 
fdessiog coUagf^z ihe bridge^ by coonectiog the i«)u4 
with ihe shore^ «d|ls to the pictoresqae appesrpiiee of ibf 
iceoe, aod the hw$e in ibe distance cfowot the wh^de. At 
we oootider thi« place to be the most (li|tingiii«h^ fpf 
beaniy a]pog the coone of the river, we ccMiiider ouiaehev 
at calkd vpoo to give ao enlarged defcriptioo of i|« 

Nnndiam Coortenay, at the General Sonrey^ belonged to 
lUchard de Carcy^ and afterward* to the family of ilipaiyf 
pr Bedvera. Mary, yoongeat danghter of William do Bed<- 
vera. Earl of Devow^ whot as well as his uncle Witfiam# waa 
snmamed de VenmOf mairied Robert de Cpnrtenay, Qanm 
of Ofcenbampton, in 1814. It is probable, that by this mai^ 
nage the manor of Nnneham passed into the iami^ of CoiB- 
teaay, and ihence assnqied the name of NmiehaiB.Coanenay* 
The PoUardsof Devonshire next sacceeded to the posfesfiM 
of it : from them it went to Ai|d)ey, of the Conn pf Wards^ 
called ^be rich Aodley. From him i% passed to I(pber| 
Wrighiy Bishop of Litchfield, whose soo, Calvert Wrigbi^ 
sold it to Johp Robinson, Merchant of London* in the time 
pf Oliver Cromwell, who was knighted in 1660, by Cbarlea 
the Second, and made Lientenant of the Tower. From ^he 
BoUosons it descended to David, £arl pf Wemy^y* who 
married Mary> danghter and corheir of Sir Jphn Robiii#oq, 
Baronet, pf whpm it was pifrchased iP ihryear 17 IQ, by 
Simon, first Lord JrJarcoari, Lord High Chancellor pf 
Eogbuid. 

The present home wa$ bnilt by the father of the late aqd 
Ihe pfefent earl^ after a deiugn of Ledbeateri hi>^ hwi beefi 
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since much altered and enlarged under the direction of 
Mr. Brown, who superintended the disposition of the 
grounds and plantations. It is a plain, regular, and elegant 
stone edifice, consisting of a principal floor, between a base- 
ment and attic storj, and connected with- two projecting 
wings, by inflected corridores, with galleries over them. 
Of the wnplex munditm^ it affords a very rare and most 
pleasing example. Its interior arrangement comprehends 
convenience, elegance, and magnificence. Its principal 
apartments are of grand proportions, and fitted up both as 
to furniture and embellishment, in a very superior and 
splendid taste. It may be said with great truth of this 
mansion, that it is not too small for the first station, nor too 
hirge for any comfort. A considerable and seiy fine collection 
of pictures enhance its decoration ; among which.are those 
of the following distinguished masters : — ^Annibal Caracci, 
Murillo, Claude Lorr«Vm, Albano, Guido, Salvator Rosa, 
Nicolo Poussin« Gasper Poussin, Domenichin6, Titian, 
Rubens, Tempeste, Andrea de Turto, Woiiwernnms, Ray»» 
daal, Snyders, Fytt, Teniers, Cuyp, Vandervelde, Wycke, 
Swanefeld, Van Artois, Fiitppo Lauri, Berchem, Tavemer, 
Vandycke, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Cornelius Janssen, Rosalba, 
Angelica, Miss Read, Sir Peter Leiy, Sir Joshua ReyaoIds> 
&c. &c. &c. 

The immediate approach to the house, through the park, 
is OD a descent, which, though gradual and judiciously 
broken by its lateral course^ is a circumstance that will: 
scarcdy admit of grandeur : but, in the example before us>. 
and considering all the concomitants of the spot, grandeur 
may, perhaps, be thought to yield to something better — to 
that calm tranquil appearance which the painters call repose. 
This eflfectis, in a great measure, produced by three groupes 
of large elms, which, in different foroM, present themselves 
at a short distance in the 'front, and are connected by 
side screens of trees, with the wings of the building. One-^ 
of these groupes is nearly central, and the others are at such 
distances from it, as to leave considerable intervals between- 
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Chetn : and though they do not prevent the eye from rang- 
ing over a part of the park, they form a kind of venerable 
iiick>surey that gives the verdant area before the house the 
tranquil appearance whicli we have endeavoured to describe. 
Indeed, if it may be considered as a merit merely to pro- 
duce effect, these circumstances may claim an ample share 
of ft; because, on passing through this entrance to the 
apartments of the back front, the blaze of prospect, which 
there bursts upon tiie view, is greatly heightened by the 
GOfliparative gloom of the passage to it. 

The park is a noble domain, containing twelve hundred 
acres, is finely varied with wood and forest scenery. The 
home part is broke into waving lawns, enlivened by single 
trees, and occasional groupes of them of various size and 
figure. Thick woods form the general boundary, and 
where they offer an opening, prospects appear, which have 
the contrasted charms of distance, grandeur, and beauty. 
On the eastern side, the scene is broken into two dis- 
tinct views by the hills of Wettenham, at the distance of 
about five miles ; to the right of which the country opens 
to the distant parts of Berkshire, which border on Hamp- 
shire; and on the left there is a broad expanse of cultivated 
country, which is terminated by the hills that form the 
hithermost boundary of the county of Buckingham. To 
the south, the horizon is varied by the long range of hills 
which rise above the vale of White Horse. To the west, 
the park falls in thick wood or open grove towards the 
Thames ; and, on the north, it is bounded by the village of 
Nuneham. 

Nuneham is a curious, pleasing, and interesting object. 
It is built on a regular and uniform plan ; house answering 
to house, and garden to garden, on either side of the road ; 
and though regularity is- generally thought to, and certainly 
does, destroy picturesque effect, nevertheless, the screens of 
trees that stretch along before tile cottages, with the inter- 
Xq)s of garden ground, produce, in certain points of view,' 
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A {MmKat murtnie of tract iumI baiMingi, which the eye 
Mamot NSgard widi itadtffeienoe as a roral picture. 

An tfacee ▼arioot objects, with their iccciwity drean- 
staoeesy are seen in delightful saocession and to the best ad- 
Taafla|^in the coune of a riding that leads from one cbaraH 
hig scene to another, along the bonndaiy €»f the parir. 

The garden part of Nonebam, and which may be consi- 
dered as the pride of it, does not contain more than for^ 
acres, bat iu command of country is very comprehensiTe, 
and the inlets of park sceneiy give an artificial extent t» its 
beanties. From the centre of the back front of the hoose, 
loond the south side of the garden, and back again by a re^ 
taming walk, is something mora than half a mile. From 
the same place along the terrace on the northern sictoi 
roand die hill^ at termination of it, and back again, is 
somewhat more than twice that length. From this csentra} 
point we shall begin onr description. 

The fora groand, from the house, is a small lawn, or rather 
large knoll, of a triangular form, which, however, softens off 
into the glades on either side, so as to be totally devoid 
of formality. To the right it sinks to rise again, after an 
easy bend, to another knoll of corresponding aoclivity, but 
different form, and crowned with thicker shade. It faUs 
more gently to the left, and continues in a succession of 
various undulating surface, to the rising woodlands of the 
YMurk. From the centre of this spot, a very extensive an4 
delightful prospect presents itself to the view, which is 
Woken into two separate pictures by a gronpe of fine elms 
on the projecting point of the lawn. To the right, the eye, 
forced onwards by a grove to the north, glances over a 
charming glade, and is first caught by a long reach of the 
Thames, somewhat interrupted by trees, which flows, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile through the meadows in 
the bottom ; it then passes over several gleamy snatches of 
the river, as it meanders on, in various directions, towards 
Oxford, whose towers, domes, and spires^ compose a ver^ 
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Mperb obj^t : the high part of Btefiheim park is aeen 
yond it; aod the eye, returning over the dark dhms of the 
dutont wobdty in Berk^ire> and the fertile intervening 
country) completes it« vi«w of the right hand pictore. Its 
companion &k the left, comprehends a larger foregmnndi 
fWitai whence the eye, after passing a broad indented sweep 
of lawn, slightly broken by a clomp of birches, rises to the 
verdant prominence that supporu the venerable pile of Car- 
ht, with the mnjestic oaks in which it is embosomed ; and 
then stretches an to the paric wood> beneath whose impending 
shade the ThamlEfs lakes ito coarse towards Abiiigiteti> and 
after one Jhtgering aieatider is seen ao more* The neater 
part of the wood botinds one side of the prospect ; bat tba 
CKtfeaie liae «>f it, intlining gradaaiiy to the water, leu ia 
the blue hills of Berkshire, which, ranging on to join those 
of Wiltshire, above the White Horse Vale, are $X length 
lost in the axore of a very ^tant horizon. Faringdaa H^ 
With the toft of trees that crowns it, is distinctly seen at th^ 
distance of eighteen miles ; and the eye, returning over tba 
rich intermediate level, is relieved from its luxariant same* 
tiess %y the airy spire of Abingdon. Such are the two dis«- 
tiact pictaies which ata divided by the central groop of 
ehtts, in the fiwat of which they are both united* 

This ^pot being mMe pmminent, not only compreheadft 
mare of the norifaetis mieadows, glades, and woods of Naaw* 
ham, but brings a great variety of new abfeos into the 
view. The village of Heddhigton, situaia on a range of 
high groond, at the ^distance of five miles, forms a pleasiajg 
boundary ta tba north> which falls gradually down to Ox'^ 
ford. Here also ifley Tower, on its high bank of the rivcr> 
m:ore aeaaibly unites with the towers of the oity ; aad thai, 
by lengthening its form, aggraodiaes Hs character. The oh^ 
jects of the prospects are here la mare datennioed contrast ; 
ibe variety is inorcased, and the Thames is seen ia all the 
meandering beauty with which it flows from Oxford; in 
ito fine loiijg reach as it passes before the gtouads of Ntme- 
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baitii and in iU grand sweep beneath. the park wood^ when it 
takes its leave of them. 

This description comprehends the exterior featoces of the 
principal views from Nunehami and we shall now proceed 
to trace the line of the garden, which, besides its own exten- 
sive beauties, gives so many charming subdivisions of the 
geaeml prospect. 

The terrace, disdaining the regularity annexed to its 
name, takes the natural form'of the ground over which it 
passes, as well as the direction of the garden boundary ; 
and keeping always above the slopes and declivities, main- 
tains throughout its course an elevated situation. It pro* 
ceeds from the northern side of the house ; when the eye 
passing over a glade rich in verdure, penetrates a long arch 
of foliage up to the west end of the church, which appears 
on an devated situation, and the entrance from thence to 
the family cloaet, . being decorated with a semi«rotunda of 
Ionic columns, supporting a dome, produces the elegant 
form of a. (emple of that Order. A grove of fine elms 
ascends to the west end of the church, and the walk wind- 
ing round it reaches the principal portico of that beautiful 
• strticture. It consists of six large Ionic columns supporting 
a pediment, above which a dome springs from the centre of 
the building ; the whole assuming the form of a Grecian 
temple. This superb piece of architecture, though attached 
to, has no communication with, the church, the principal 
entrance being on the opposite side, and was erected merely 
as an ornament to the garden. It stands on a brow of exur 
berant verdure, which takes a circular sweep to the right; 
is occupied by a grove of elms, and projects on the descent 
to the left.. In its front the ground falls in a various wave 
of surface to a gkde, which steals away beneath the spreadr 
ing branches of trees towards the meadows. Elms, of the 
most luxuriant foliage, and feathering down to the turf be^ 
neath them, form, in the bottom, an irregular boundary, 
.that ju9t admits the view of a verdant woody slppe, beyond 
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which the elevated village of Heddingtotiy at the diiBtfltice 
of a few miles, opposes itself the portico ; and, being , en*- 
riched with several handsome honses of stonci is suited to 
the scene. The path now sweeps round the upper part of 
this delightful ghide, beneath the shade of flourishing beech 
trees that crown its shelving sides, which stretch down to 
the trees, who^e thick masses of foliage enrich the bottom ; 
while Oxford appears through an opening in their upper 
branches. 

A littk onward from beneath a venerable elm on the upper 
part of the declivity, the Thames is seen through two sepa- 
rate branches of the glade ; but in that immediately before 
it, the ground assumes such pleasing shapes, the foliage 
•of the trees forms such grateful outlines, which correspond 
so happily with the undulating surface that descends to* 
wards them, while different clumps make out such various 
and natural divisions, that thc^ altogether compose a coo> 
•ummate picture of sylvan beauty. 

The walk now assumes a more regular form, and after 
giving a peep in a sequestered part of the park, ascends into 
a thick grove of gloomy shade; and, having made the circuit 
of an hill covered with stately trees, it returns to itself, 
and reconducts to the house. But though, in its return- 
ing progress, the same objects are seen, their appeaiance 
is so changed, and their perspective positions so varied, 
that the charm of novelty is still added to those of taste and 
nature. On re-entering what may be called the Portico 
-glade, a scene displays itself, which, in its kind, has no 
equal that we have ever seen, and is very superior, as we 
think, to the situation of the Temple of Victory and Con- 
cord, in Stow gardens, which has been so much' admired 
by the landscape gardener. Its character is grandeur, but 
the grandeur is twofold ; beneath clouds it is solemn, and 
in sunshine it is splendid. The walk now reskirts the glade, 
repasses the Portico, and gradually descends towards the 
house, and to a review of those extensive prospects whtcU 
aggrandise its superior situation. 
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We now proceedr from the house, as a central poinf, i0 
&e south side of the garden, and, rounding the left corper of 
it, just touch on the extremity of an expanding lawn, thai 
falls towards ih^ river, to enter a rich and be^ntifu) plantar 
lion, which thickens along the upper part of iu Het^ 
the exteasife view of the country bad originally no inter^ 
Option, so that the uniformity of prospect^ however at** 
tractive in itself, was liable to satiate the eye, and, being 
a continuation of the expansive view which is se^i frooti 
the principal apartments of the house, lost the charn^ of 
Variety. This plantation, therefore, creates a new eftect, 
by producing that temporary concealment, which give9 
fresh spirit, as it were,' to the re-appearance of the proa- 
pect. It is full of thos^ varieties which arise from the form^ 
growth, and colour of trees, connected by approaching ai- 
militudes^ to the shrubs intermixed with them* It has alsa 
sufficient depth to admit of a returning walk| which, by 
being rather more enclosed, aids the variely, and eoAfifma 
the effect, designed to be produced by it. 

A broad gravel walk leads through this plantation, in a 
gently bending line, and with an easy rise, between unequal 
breadths of verdure, planted here and there, with tbe moat 
elegpmt evergreens; apd before the ahrubbery, on either 
side, is a border gay with a pfofnsioa of flowers. This pn^ 
gressive scene of fragrant sednsioa is suddenly enlivened 
by an opening into the pigrk, wbeie ad expansive rising 
lengthof undulating lawn, bofltujtifully wooded, and enKvened 
by herds of deer, unfolds itself to the vi^w ; which the visi- 
tor may be indiiced tp prolong fr<Mn a seat that bene invites § 
bim to reppse beneath ^n dm pf immense ahade. A liuie 
farther onward, near an oak irf great beauty, is an am, 
€r0cted tp the mempry of the ibte WiUiMi Wbkebefid, 
Poet Laareat, It 9tands on ;» pedeata], encircled by ike 
laurel, the bay titekf and ib^ ^se ; Md eniichisd hff an ele- 
giac inscriptipn, frpm Uie Muse of Mitson. In the bapk- 
fround of tbe picjtMre# 9od a most degaAt decoration of it, 
IS a Corinthian portico, adpribed with aU the enriduneaU pf 
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that Splendid orc|er. The accessory parts of the scene baffle 
description. 

From the verdant prominence ivhere the urn is placed, 
the view, screened by the plantation immediately to the 
right, pushes oo through a broad suvanna to Oxford. Be- 
fore it is Radley, the sent of Admiral Bowyer, on the Berk- 
shire side of the river, rising from its own groves, >?ith the 
, woods beyond it : the intervening valley is watered by the 
Tham.es. Towards Abingdon, the spire of whose church is 
alone visible, the prospect is broken by a fore-ground of 
scattered trees, hanging down the lawn. To the I|eft the 
ground falls abruptly into a glen in the park, but imme- 
diately rises into an irregular extensive brow, covered with 
oaks ; which are so thick as to form a waving mass of fo- 
liage, in the distant view of them, and yet so distinct as, 
on a near approach, to disclose the verdure which they 
shade, and the individual beauty they possess. 

The character of the spot around Whitehead's urn, con- 
sidered in an insulated state, is pensive elegance : while its 
sober charms are elevated by the grand expanse of prospect 
before it, the solemn, sylvan beauty of the grove beside it, 
and the venerable form of Catfax^ on a projecting swel] 
above it. This grove is beyond the boundary of the gar- 
den, and it is of too much importance in the general scenery 
not to attempt to give some account of the interesting cir* 
cumstances connected with it. 

Grandeur belongs to a wood, beauty is the characteristic 
of a grove, — and this spot possesses both. It contains a 
large assemblage of the finest oaks, covering a deep, in-* 
dented, and extensive brow, sinking into glens, or rising 
into knolls, in which every individual tree retains much of 
its own peculiar beauty, and transfers, whatever it loses 
from itself, to the superior character of the whole. Old 
Carfax, ffu a bold prOti^inence, at the extent of it, aids the 
. f-'^fRf^aracter of the place, and appears to surpass in age 
the venerable trees that shade it. This curious building 
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its Ire^^, ibe arrting^ineni (if iis dowers, the succession of its 
^rtifibisll ^mbellishmehtSy arid th^ judiciotis cdnduct of its 
surrounding path, that it becomes apparently magnifiM into 
ample e.tteht. The patches of flowers and clumps of shrubs 
hi^ 6T various shdfie^ and iinequal diniensioiiis ; dtid its trees 
ire df i growth and figure, which at once harinonize with 
iind dlvfefsify the sbehery of tlit place. Every therm has its 
inotto br its poesy, &nd bvery building its inscription, all 
b£lp()!1y ddebt^d to heighten or suggest appropriate sentf- 
l&eht, kt\A k\d the ihoral ihflbence of the garden. 

In this description it may, indeed, appear, that the afti- 
icidl objects are too numerous for the small limits of the 
ipot ^hibh ihey adorn ; biit they are so managed as to be 
ie^ri only Ih Unexpected sdccession, or in such careless 
l^llthpses of th^d) as to avbid the least appearance of osten- 
tation, whilte they enrich the composition of tlie scene. In 
a flower gardeh, where all is bloom ahd fragrance, and 
<vherfe hdturii appears in her gayest embroidery, picturesque 
enlbelHshmerit dcihands all the elcgatice that art can bestow; 
but tast^ lilbne could not have formed the picture which has . 
Been so imperfectly described. Such ati Arcadian scene 
must have been produced by an Arcadian imagination. 
Indeed, go muth is there of invention and original fancy iiv 
the piece, that the genius of poetry could alone have com* 
poSed li. Nuneham is a place of the first beauty : Nunc- 
haM, however, tliay in the course of varying opinion, be 
thought to havfe an ^qual; but its flower garden trahscetids 
all rivalry, and is itself alone. 

We shall concludie this article^ which might have been 
ihuch prolonged if our limits would have allowed it, with 
some account of the virtuous and acconiplished nobleman, 
whose isuperior taste gave us the subject of the foregoing 
description. 

Georgia Siinon Harcourt died April QO, 1809^ at his house 
in Cavendish Square : nor ought this nobleman to pass to 
the sepulchre of his ailcestdrs, ivithout that tribute which 
truth oi^es to superior virtue. £arl Harcourt possessed h 
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very eohivated understanding. His mind was stored with 
ho comnKm f^orttoii of g^nefal kiiowtodge^ and the whde 
wi^ refined by dh exquisite taste. No nan eter fek aii 
higher sense of honour, no man ever acted from stronger 
iaipressions of moral dmyi both as it regards the common 
offices of social life, or as it is eriarged and putified by the 
st>irit of that religion whieh he seriously professed. No 
mate reflected tnbr^ upon the part he was calted to perform 
In tb^ world^ oV licted With greater rectitade on the prtndi* 
pies wliieh he hdd adopted. A natural love of tranqnlHityi 
a tastii for the fine arts and the more flowery parts of litera- 
ture, to which riot only the circomstadces of his early life, btit 
the tendencies of his genius may have disposed him ; and a 
constitution i^hidi neVcf appeared to be calculated to en- 
counter the fatigues of pnblic busitaess, might have com* 
bitted to prevent his being engaged* in any of the active de- 
partments of the state. The etribassy to Spain, during the 
Marqnis of Lansdown*s administratioti, ^as pressed upon 
and declined by him« The office of Master of the Horse to 
ihii Qaeen Was, we have ^ual reason to believe, conferred 
upon bii!l> as a mbrk of personal regard, by their Majesties ; 
and he enjoyed it to the close of his life. Hence it is, that 
tW* neblfeman Was only known in the great circle of the 
world, by ah appearimce suited to his raik atid oflice, the 
polished urbanity of hi6 mahnei^, and as a lover and ^dmiN 
able jadge of the fine atts, in Which, its far as he chdse to 
Indulge himself^ he ibajr be said to have excelled. - WbetUei: 
it was a meh^ Juvenile eapriee, which had posiies^ed hiA 
during his fot^igH trietyels, or whether he Was ibfloenced by 
his deseetlt frote an aticient and distinguished family tiiodhg 
the peets-of France, it is not tiecessary to eotisider; but hh 
entrance into pilblie life was marked by stich a d^ided pil'e- 
ferenee it iVeoefa mttitaeit and fashions^ aad hto lif p^ar- 
ance so adapted to it| as ahnost to disguise his eatef ibi' kh tth 
Englishnian* But the whithsical pl-opeitshy did tfiot kSi^t 
his mindi or galllcise his eharwSter, faor iltd be f«h#^ it 
Dftensive to otlivrs^ H^ tndwlged bis ftittey> And ftbm 
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his intimate friends made it an object of their sportive 
salliesy he would enliven them by his own good humour, i^nd 
turn aside any pleasant ridicule by the display of his own 
admirable temper. If, however, he had one fashionable 
folly, he had no fashionable vice, and his leisure hours 
were passed in the pursuits and embellishments of science. 
It wa3, we believe, at this period that he praduced the set 
of etchings, which are highly estimated by the collectors 
in tli^t branch of art, and which the late Lord Oxford 
^lentioDs in his works as a very beautiful specimen of it. 
The French fancy, however, wore away, and was lost ia 
the easy aifability of the accomplished English gentleman. 
liOrd Harcourt considered good breeding as the first of the 
minor virtues, and never deviated from it ; but as his no- 
tion of it partook rather dela vielle cour, he might be re^ 
presented by those who only knew him in the public circles, 
Its an inflexible observer of every rule of courtly etiquette ; 
^nd especially at a time when the manners and appearance 
of our young men of fashion and fortune are scarcely super 
rior to those of their grooms, and very often inferior to that 
of their valets and butlers. But he had no unbecoming 
pride ; his behaviour never overawed the poor, nor did it 
trench upon the ease of familiar association. His pui|^- 
tilios were those of a refined and dignified benevolence, 
and never served as a check but to such indecorums as 
^e ever held, by those of correct understanding:, to be inr 
admissible in the sphere of polished life. He might think 
as many men of superior minds have done, that, on certain 
occasions, it is the duty of rank and station to preserve 
certain forms, and to dress behaviour with somewhat of 
appropriate ceremony ; and it may be owing, in some de» 
gree, to a neglect of thoae forms, which at present prevail 
too much in rank and station, that a respect for the higher 
orders has so materially diminished among the inferior classes, 
of the people. But in his family, among his private friends^ 
\n his intercourse with his tenants, and in all his ordinary avo« 
i^ations, his carriage was such as to. give pleasure to all wha 
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bad commutiicatioQ with him. With bis more ennoblidg 
t)ualities he possessed a comic elegance of thought, and a 
tslassical fncetiousness, which rendered his private society 
iofinitely pleasant ; and even in his nervous moments^ for 
he was occasionally troubled with themj he would describe 
himself in such a way, as not only to relieve the distress of 
his friendsi but force that hilarity upon them, which would 
operate also as a temporary relief to himself. At Nunehanr, 
his country residence, and whose native beauties his taste 
had 80 embellished and improved, he was a blessing to all 
who lived within the sphere of his protection ; while to 
its neighbourhood it is well known, that the village of Nune- 
bam is so ordered, by the regulations he framed, by the 
encouragements he afforded, by the little festivals he es- 
tablished, and the rewards he distributed, as to display a 
scene of good order, active industry, moral duty, and 
humble piety, of which it were to be wished there were 
more examples* To these qualities may be added his ca- 
pacity for friendship; nor can w^e pass unnoticed a very 
signal example of it, in the asylum he afforded to the 
Due d'Harcourt, and his family, when the French Revo- 
lution drove them from the proud situation, the exalted 
rank, and extensive property, which they possessed in their 
own country, to a state of dependence in this. Indeed to 
all, whatever th«ir condition might be, who had shewn 
him kindness, or done him service, his friendship was ap- 
propriately directed. Mr. Whitehead, the Poet Laureat, 
and Mr. Mason, the poet, were among those whom he 
distinguished by his early regard, and it accompanied them 
to the end of their lives; — nor did it quit them there: — in 
certain spots of his beautiful garden at Nuneham, which 
they respectively preferred, the urn and the tablet com- 
memorate and record their virtues. The old and faithful 
domestics who died in his service are not without their 
memorials; and in the parochial church-yard, the grave 
of an ancient gardener is distinguished by the flowers which 
are cultivated around it. These may be said to be liitlc 
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things, but they nevertheleM mark the character of thai 
heart which suggested them. It is almost superfiuoua tjo 
ad4» that, in the nearer and dearer relations of life, ht 
exercised tlie virtues which they required of hip. Above 
all. Earl Haceourt was a sincere christiaii ; and k pleased 
that Being, who measure out days and years at his j^easure, 
to suffer bim to attain an age beyond the oommon allotmeol 
of man. In his seventy-fourth year, he closed his venerable^ 
useful, and honourable life. 
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ABINGDON. 

This place is situated on the Berkshire bank of the 
Thames, between Oxford and Wallingford. It can boast a 
very remote antiquity : — jCamden conjectures that synods 
were held here as early as the year 74£ : and an anonymous 
writer observes, ** that it was ip ancient times a famous 
city, goodly to behold, fiill of riches, encompassed with 
very fruitful fields, green meadows, spacious pastures, and 
flocks of cattle abounding with milk. Here the king kept 
his court, and hither the people resorted while consultations 
were depending about the greatest and most weighty affain 
in the kingdom.^ 

Ciss, a king of the West Saxons, built a spacious abbey 
here about the year 675, when the place assumed the name 
of jibandun, or the Abbey's Town. This religious faouse^ 
however, was soon after destroyed by the Danes ; but by 
the liberality of King Edgar and the activity of the Norman 
abbots, it recovered its magnificence, and rivalled in wealth 
and grandeur the first abbeys in the kingdom. William the 
Conqueror resided here for some time ; and in this abbey 
his son Henry received his. education. The abbey was a 
principal support of the town till the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, by whom a bridge was constructed over the Thames 
at Cnlham, and another at Burford across the river Onse. 
From that time Abingdon acquired so much additional 
traffic as to rank among the first towns in the county. 
The building of these bridges in 1416 was evidently under 
the immediate order of the king, as appears from the foU 
lowing Latin distich, formerly inscribed on a window in the 
church of St. Helen, within the place : 

Henricus QuintU8» quarto fundavent anno, 

Rex, pontem Burfoid super undan atque Culhsnfoid. 
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Ad handsome wharf has some years since been com* 
pleted at the extremity of the town ; and beyond it the 
new cut, forming a small curve, joins the main river a little 
below Culham Bridge, which, with the neighbouring town, 
affords no nnpleasing object. There is a very handsome 
town«hall and two parish churches ; one of them possesses 
a lofty spire, which is a kind of land-mark to a very ex- 
tended distance of circumjacent country. 
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THE JUNCTION OF THE THAME AND THE ISIS. 

The painter has the same liberty as the poet. Invention 
is an essential quality to them both. The former, therefore, 
is justified in describing with his pencil, what the fancy of 
the latter has dictated to his pen. The view of that part of 
the river where the supposed junction of the Thame and the 
Isis is formed, is perfectly correct as to the existing objects; 
but the Thame, which rises in the county of Buckingham, 
and is a very inferior stream, there pours its tributary waters 
into the Thames, as no such river as the Isis exists, except 
in the fabling of the poet, who most probably availed him- 
self of the Latin appellation Tkamens, by which the river is 
described in the most ancient maps of England, to form the 
subject of the old Latin poem, named. The Marriage of the 
Tame and the Isis, which Camden's biographer attributes, 
among other poetical effusions, to the great antiquary himsdf* 

The learned author of the additions to Camden's Britan- 
nia has fairly and fuUy decided that this river was anciently 
called the Thames, long before it receives the waters of the 
Tame, and produces the following authorities in support of 
that opinion. 

** In an ancient charter granted to Abbot Aldhelm, of Malms- 
bury, there is particular mention made of certain lands on 
the east side of the river, cujus vocabulwn Temis juxta ad 
vadum qui appellatur Somerford; and this ford is in Wilu* 
shire. The same appears from several charters to the Abbies 
of Malmsbury and Evesham, and from the old deeds relat- 
ing to Cricklade: indeed it never occurs in any charter, 
authentic history, or ancient chart, under the name of Isis. 
The common people from its head to Oxford, called it by 
no other name than that of Thames.'' 

'' The Saxon word Temeye, from whence the name of the 
river is derived, evidently proves that the supposed is a mo- 
dern notion. But further, — ^AU our historians who mention 
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the incursions of Wherwold into Wiltshire, in the year 905 » 
and of Canute, in the year 1016, tell us, that they passed 
over the Thames at Cricklade/' 

Its source is universally known to all the country round it 
by the appellation of the Thames head. It is not only the tra- 
ditional, but the geographical, and legal title, of the spot» 
as well as of ibe infant river. In the old maps laid down by 
the Monks, in which the titles of places are given in the 
Latin tongue, the course of the river is marked throughout 
by the term Tamem Fludut. To these notices it may be 
added, that the most ancient street in Oxford, is called 

That a river, after a course of at least sixty miles, should 
lose the appellation of the parent spring, and at a consider* 
able distance onwards resume and retain it to the sea, is an 
absurdity which could alone prevail from the beautiful 
poetry, by which it has been adopted. 

The high ground which is seen in the view to rise above 
the river is Whittenham Hill, on which are the vestiges of 
a Roman encampment. 
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THE GROTTO HOUSE, 

MBAB BASILRBN PASK. 

This house stands on an highly enriched bank on the 
Thames, on the Berkshire side of it, near Pangbonnii and 
ot the foot of the declivities of Basilden park, from which 
it is separated by the road leading from Reading to Wal« 
lingford. It is a small spot, but very tastefnlly disposed, 
and luxuriantly planted : it is very ornamental to the river, 
and adds very much to the general richness of the landscape 
which surrounds it* 

This pleasing retreat derives its name from a grotto which 
was the o£&pring of the late Lady Fane's taste and elegant 
industry, when this spot was the place of her residence* 
Though it remains a proof of her skill, and the great ex- 
pense which must have accompanied the progress of her 
favourite occupation, as many specimens of the finest shells 
were employed in iu construction, it is np longer seen in 
that state of perfection, when it was the boast of Basilden, 
and the wonder of that part of Berkshire. It will, however, 
live in recording praise of the muse, whose celebration of it 
is to be found among the poetry, so judiciously preserved in 
Mr. Dodsley's collection of fugitive verse. 

The imitations of natural caverns find a place among the 
ornamental and characteristic objects of modern gardens. 
There are very fine examples of them at Stourhead, Pains 
Hill, and Park Place, where they give a very impressive 
variety to the scenery of those distinguished places. Many 
others also might be named, whose effect is equally pleasing; 
but the sheltroom, whether above or below the earth, has 
long been disowned by an improved and purer taste, which, 
disdaining works merely artificial, professes alone to copy or 
improve nature. The only grottos which we recollect to be 
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preserved, are those of this place, at Oatlands^ the seat of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, and in the gardens^ 
of Wanstead Hopsei m Essex. 

The Grotto House is the property of the Sykes family> 
the owners of Basilden House. It was lately inhabited by 
Mr. Lamotte, aiid is now the residence of Mr. Ogilvie. 
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BASILDEN PARK AND COMBE LODGE. 

The view of these two places is taken from Pangboarn, 
a very large and populous village, in Berkshire, with a 
wooden bridge, crossing over to Whitchurch, a smaller 
place on the Oxfordshire side of the river. 

The former has somewhat of antiquity connected with it, 
being mentioned in the Domesday book, as then held by 
Miles Crispin of William the Conqueror. Its manor and 
church were afterwards granted to the Abbey of Reading, 
as appears from the confirmation of the charter of Henry 
the Second, its founder, by Hubert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Robert, Bishop of Sarum. It afterwards 
formed a part of the great possessions of Edward, Duke 
of Somerset, who was executed in the last year of Edward 
the Sixth; and after various successive grants, &c. this 
manor and estate we|e finally conveyed, in the year 167 1, 
to John Breadon, Esq. whose descendant is the present 
possessor of them. 

This view comprehends the upper part of Basilden Park, 
a place which may boast a very large portion of de* 
corated, sylvan beauty, both from nature and disposition. 
The park was improved by Mr. Browne, and is one among 
the many proofs which he has left of excellence in his art. 
The house was erected by the late Sir Francis Sykes, after 
a design of that eminent architect, Mr. Carr, of York. It 
is a large regular edifice of Portland ^one, with correspon- 
dent wings, and a central loggio in the principal front. The 
prospect from it is very rich, but, strange as it may appear, 
not a glimpse is caught, from the principal floor, of the river 
which flows beneath it. The attic story alone catches a 
sight of the Thames. 

The other part of this view embraces Combe Lodge, the 
seat of Samuel Gardner, Esq. in the parish of Whitchurch. 
It is an handsome villa, constructed within a few years, and 
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is sitoated in the centre of an acclivityi which gives it a very 
commanding view of the Thames. The Grotto House pre- 
sents a very pleasing object on the opposite bank of the 
river, behind which, Basilden and its woods, with the 
Streatley Hilk, rise in great beauty. The village of Whit- 
church, to which it belongs, has no other distinction than 
that of having been the jresidence of the celebrated gram* 
marian and mathematician. Doctor Wallis, one of the pi'o* 
fessors of Gresham College, and to whose work, on the 
£nglish language, all subsequent writers on that interesting 
and important subject, either have, or ought to have, ac- 
knowledged their obligations. 
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of the river which flows before it, and the range of rich^ 
woodji upland country^ on the opposite side of the stream, 
more need not be said to enhance the character of the place, 
which was, in every respect, suited to that of the late amia- 
ble owner of it. 

He was a man of considerable fortune, and was equally 
known and admired in the world of fashion, as in the better 
region of taste and literature : he did not, as he thought and 
acted like a gentleman, disdain to maintain, in every respect, 
the exterior appearance of that character. In the higher 
circles of society, he was ranked among the most accom- 
plished and elegant men of his day ; but no inconsiderable 
portion of his time was devoted to science, and he appeared 
to the same advantage as a scholar, among those who were 
eminent for literary attainments. He had been in parlia- 
ment, but never ventured to make himself conspicuous as a 
senator. In the only public station that he filled, as Secre- 
tary of Legation to the Duke of Manchester's Embassy to 
France, he gave great satisfaction, at home and abroad, and, 
by his attractive manners, gained the uniform regard of all 
who had official communication with him. He was not 
advanced beyond the middle stage of life when he was called 
from it for ever, to the sincere regret of all who knew him. 
His choice and beautiful library he left to Eton College, 
where he had received his education, and to which place he 
did eqtial honour in his life and in his death. — 

His saltern aocumulem donis, hie fimgar inani 
Munere. 

Thu last sad tribute of my love receive; 
^18 an surviving friendship has to give. 
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SHIPLAKE LOCK AND PAPER MILL 

Thb several objects which are represented in the annexed 
engraving, compose a very pleasing picture. They consist 
of a Lock and Paper Mil], on the Thames, in the parish of 
Shiplake, in the county of Oxford ; and the residence of 
Joseph HiU, Esq. in the parish of Wargrave, in the county 
of Berks, which is remarkable for the extent, beauty, and 
variety of its prospect. 

Shiplake is a small retired village, which has acquired some 
degree of notoriety, from its having possessed for its pious, 
learned, and exemplary minister, the Rev. Mr. Grainger, 
the most eminent biographical writer of the times in which 
he lived. He died in the year 1776, while he was perform- 
ing the sacramental functions at the altar of his parish 
church. 

Wargrave is now no more than a pleasant viUage, but was 
in former times a considerable market town. Some years 
past it became remarkable for the theatrical exhibitions of 
the late Earl of Barrymore. « 
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PARK PLACfe. 

I'm IS beautiful and highly decorated spot, which is the 
property and the residence of the £arl of Malmsbury, is situ<^ 
ated on- the banks of the Thames, in the county of Berks, at 
It small distance from the town of Henley, In Oxfordshire^ 
which is on the other side of the riven 

The place we are about to describe, iA whatever point of 
iriew it may be regarded, whether as to landscape charm) 
provincial position, interior accommodation) and domestic 
convenience, has few rivals anywhere, and certainly may be* 
classed among the first ornaments of the river which washes 
and reflects it. 

Park Place was originally the seat of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, the uncle of the present duke of that title; it- was 
afterwards the residence of his Royal Highness Frederic^ 
JPrince of Wales, the father of his present' Majesty, and 
which he teft for Cliefden, the seat of the Orkney family^ 
another proud situation on the Thames, and some years., 
since unfortunately destroyed by fire. 

General, afterwards Field Marshal^ Conway became the 
pa(chaser of it, and to him it is indebted for all its decorative 
improvements. There were no hills to form, or vales; nature* 
had already moulded it into an abundant variety of pleasing 
shapes ; and the most beautiful stream, in a country that 
abounds in every kind of water, was prepared to enrich it} 
but its enrichments, its decorations^ its artificial arrange- 
ments of every kind have proceeded from the happy judg- 
ment, and risen under the creative taste of its late possessor) 
en whose death it was purchased by the Earl of Malmsbury^ 
' who has since made it a place of his residence. 

This venerable and distinguished nobleman found but 
little to do in the way of improvement. The latter planta^ 
tions of Marshal Conway are rising into height and thicken^- 
iog into shade, and consequently in a^ continual state o£ 
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advancement toJrHrdB that effect which their matmre growth, 
it is supposed, will hereafter prodbce. But his lordship has 
done that which must be allowed to add to the possessional 
importance of the place — he has made several purchases^ 
by which ;the domain is enlarged, and the property conse- 
sequently enhanced : this circumslance may ultimately pro- 
duce an extent of ornamental improvement, and add even 
to. the decorative beauties of the spot, by calling in mora 
tpace and new features into tta service. 

Having made these preliminary observations, we shalt 
proceed to give as detailed an account of Park Place as the 
limits of this work will allow* A volume might be filled with 
the description,, if every particular part, and all its aJMiiidanl 
varieties, were adequately examined; and a few pages is all. 
that can be spared to it. — Nor will it be considered as disre* 
Ipectful to the noble lord who now possesses it, whose pri- 
vate virtues and amiable qualities endear him to the circle of 
biji friends, and whose eminent talents and distinguished 
services have rendered him an object of national estimation,^ 
if, in describing the place he now enjoys, (and may he long 
enjoy itX I dwell upon the taste, the feeling, and pictu* 
resque taste of that accomplished, excellent, and venerated 
persQU who must be considered as the new creator of it. 

In speaking of Park Place ^entifically, as a rare example 
of landscape gardening, its first character is grandeur of 
composition, in which it is unrivalled on the banks of the 
Thames.— -The. brow of Cliefden is, in itself, a nobler, but it 
is only a single, object.^-rThe terrace of Oatlands possesses, 
perhaps, a more superb range of sylvan beauty; but that it 
all, and there is no fine pan to lead lo, or succeed it. — ^The 
fine rising giounds which form the base of Nuneham^ andr 
stretch on to stich a length above the river, in such striking 
irariety, and cladju all the riohqess of splendid cultivation^ 
are Combined -with nothing of peculiar beauty beyond theaa>- 
they arcjfi^as it. were, the fooatispiece to a noble park, whose 
extent, wopdsy and animated cireunistances give it thespe* 
cifici but gi^neraj character of such a domaior Park Place^ oft 
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file eootniry 9 is a combination of beantiful parts, in shape 
and position, which vary with, and are most happily con* 
trasted to each other : thns, a succession of the most pleas* 
ing, and, as they may be truly called, Arcadian pictures 
are continva^, and oftentimes most unexpectedly, produced^ 
60 that the sensation of delight, on vie>wing these objects, is 
occasionally heightened by the emotion of pleasurable sur- 
|irise. • Its Recessive and ever-varying projections, with 
their intervening vallies, its rich woods, spacious groves, 
wide-spreading lawns, and bold declivities, are in a style 
and form which the landscapes, that are enlivened and r^ 
fleeted by the Thames, do not display in any other part of iu 
4iM>orse. Nature has done much, nor has taste done less: 
the genius of the place has every where been consulted, and 
the resulting conformities completed. . Marshal Conway 
jieems ever to have had in view the precepts -of Mr. Pope, 
who had himself broke from the formality of fashion, and 
stole a peep of nature in his gardenat Twickenham.-— 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

To rear the cohimn, or the arch to bend. 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot; 

In all let nature never be forgot; 

But treat the goddess like a modest fiiir, 

Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare; 

Let not each beauty ev'cy where be spied, 

Where half the skill is decently to hide; 

He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of the place in all, 

That tells the waters or to rise or fall. 

Or helps th' ambitious hiU the beav'os to seal^ 

Or scoops in circling theatres tb^ vale, 

Calls in the countiy, catches opening g)ad«s, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades; 

Now breaks, or now directs th' intending lieea^ 

And in one whole involves the ikir designs. 

The charms of this distinguished plsice had long demanded 
a better house, and tbay at kngth enjoy it; aa improved^ 
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«ndy ia some part, new mansion was the last embellish'^ 
ment which Marshal Ck>nway gave to the paradise he had 
formed. The old house, though it had been occupied bj 
the heir apparent to the crown, and received various subser 
queot additions, still wanted room, and was deficient in con- 
.venience: the new edifice possesses both, and somewhat 
•more. The alterations and additions have been contrived 
with such a judicious attention to their object, as to give 
the building not only a very handsome, commodious range 
of apartments, but an exterior that has a plaim to archi«- 
•tectural importance; and, while the. principal front, which 
presents itself to the river, has acquired extent, without 
violating uniformity, the new elevation, which looks along 
the glade to the south, is in a style of the most chaste and 
elegant simplicity. .It may be supposed to have been borr 
rowed from a design of Inigo Jones, without depreciating 
.the established character of that great architect. 

The part of the park where the house stands is near thr^ 
hundred feet above the river, but is so happily sheltered by 
woods and plantations, that it has every advantage, find none 
of the inconveniences of ap elevated situation, or, at least^ 
such as are very frequently cqnnected with it. 

The garden entrance is near a very luxuriant shrubberyj, 
]>ehind the house, from whence a path, after skirting an or* 
^lamented lawn, where some of the more beautiful kinds of 
trees are agreeably scattered, winds through a woody scene 
^o the flower garden and the menagerie. The former is in- 
closed by a wall, and, being solely applied to the culture of 
flowers, is disposed in regular parterres, with a bason for 
gold and silver fish in the centre: four small statues, allusive 
to their situation, with something of treiliage about them 
for creeping plants, occupy as many corresponding positions ; 
the whole toeing formed upon the plan, and answering to 
the uniform prettiness of a French design. In this point o^ 
view it is very beautiful, and contrived to give a rich display 
pf the world of flowers. In the floral season, it is an hoard 
.f)f siireets^ ii region of odours, and presents such a carpet ^ 
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is seldom seen spread for the decoratiou of mother earth. 
It does not possess the elegance, beauty, variety, and clas<» 
sical character of the flower garden at Nuneham, which is 
the most perfect example of its kind, anywhere known;, 
but, as a spot solely adapted to the cultivation and display 
of flowers, it forms a most interesting, fragrant, and lovely 
9cene. The menagerie presents a picture of cheerful se- 
clusion, charming in itself, and admirably suited, in all its 
accessory parts, both in lawn, cover, and buildiog, to its 
piirpose; and peopled, as might b^ supposed^ from the mind 
that formed it, with those birds, both foreign and domestic, 
whose natures, from their beauty and rarity, are most con- 
genial to the spot which they inhabit. Though it is per-r 
fectly characteristic of the purposes for which it is 
contrived, and to which it is applied; there is a certain 
elegance in its arrangement, as well as in its plantation and its 
leceptades, that one could scarce expect to see a barn-door 
fowl, however beautifully feathered, an inhabitant of it: the 
peacock, unfolding its splendors %o the sun, or the gold and 
silver pheiwants, with their gorgeous and -finely pencilled 
plpmage, would appear tq b^ the more assopiat^d d^ni^sen^ 
of this peficefpl republic. 

^t the entrance of an adjoining wood, near the summit of 
the hill to the east, is a subterraneous passage, two hundred 
.{m.d seventy five yards in length, of simple contrivance, and 
without the affectation of ornament, that leads to a valify 
pf. superlative beauty; at whose upper end, and forming 
.a side scene to the cliff, which the cavern perforates, is 
.a large, massy, artificial ruin, whose front presents a double ^ 
range of mutilated columns and broken entablatures, exhir 
biting, altogether, the best imitation we ever remember to 
have seen of a decayed state of Grecian architecture. The 
original design is very chaste, and of the finest proportions^ 
and so admirably assorted are all the necessary appendages 1q 
denote the ravage of time, that it might be very readily 
supposed to have been the natural victim of that destructive 
l^pwer. Mr. Stuart, the architect, particularly known by 
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the title of Athenian Stuarti which he deriyed from his long 
residence in Athens, who was undoubtedly a* man of ge* 
Bins, and had visited so many of the veitiges which are to be 
Ibnnd in Greeee of dekpidated cities, was employed by Mr* 
Anson to erect a structure of this kind in the gardens of his 
fine seat, near Ousely bridge in Staflfordshire : but with all the 
professional knowledge aad experience acquired in his tra*» 
Tels, he did not produce an erection which could be brought 
in comparison with that raised at Park Place, by the con- 
aistent taste, and appropriate attention of Field Marshal 
Conway. 

The valley in which this ruin stands is of considerable 
length, and stretches on in a veiy gradual descent to a Urge 
rustic arch of curious construction. This enchanting spot 
comprehends a rare example of garden scenery. What 
may be considered as the highest' polish of rural degttnce is 
here displayed : the painter, whose Subject leads him to en« 
quire after a study for viewing Arcadia, will find bis warmest 
fancy realised here. The undulating, but ever-varying 
lines which shape its sides, the taste with which they are 
planted, the beauty of the trees, and the richness of the 
▼erdure, with the woody ridges that form its lateral boun- 
daries, produce an independent beauty, and render it a 
scene tb cbdrm, though it were for distant from the Thames, 
and without any aid from artificial embellishment. The 
arch through which, on a nearer 'approach, the river and 
its casual accompaniments, its mechanical animation is 
seen, forms aipan of forty-three feet; and while it cobti- 
nues the road from Henley to TWyford, affords a passage 
beneath it, to the 'margin of the stream. Thi^ structure 
produced a very noble effect, whether seen from the valley, 
the water, or the meadows. It is, indeed, formed with so 
much skill, and such a blended attention to picturesque 
ihape and utility, that we are aUnost deluded from lamenting 
how many of the huge stones which compose it, were 
brought from the violated remains of Reading Abbey.— < 
Manj instances, indeed^ might be named, where the seats 
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q( solitary sane tity/h%ve not only been neglect^ bxit $uf» 
fered to tumUe about in rude co;ifosion.: indeed^ in some case 
their Vandal owners have allowed them to be considered as so 
many mouldering qaarriesi to .serve the ordinary repairs of the 
most ordinary boildings. Netl^y Abbey, so interesting from 
its form, its situation, and curious, historical circumstancep 
was suffered to be treated in this disgraceful manner ; and 
was continually diminishing to repair the farm-houses, cot* 
tages, and even walls in its vicinity, till the very pleasing 
poem of Mr. George Keate on that subject, awakened the 
indignation of the neighbourhood, and induced its owner 
to give it the protection which it has since received* Every 
visitor of Southampton, every lover of sacred antiquity, 
every admirer of landscape beauty, is indebted to the poet 
who called, in strains of the most tender character, for its 
preservation. 

< Near the arch, which has already been mentioned, on a 
steep bank, and delightfully embosomed in trees^ in a scene 
of elegant seclusion, is a cottage, containing a roomi 
of appropriate character, and fitted up in that judicious 
style of accommodation, which all must admire; but is 
peculiarly suited to the philosopher of the world. It is 
cbearful but solitary, and is admirably calculated to com-* 
pose and sooth the cultivated mind, and assist the contem- 
plations which at once improve and embellish It. The 
Thames is seen before and beside it, near and at a distance 
through surrounding foliage, but in that indistinct glitter of 
its water, which chequers the gloom and animates the 
shades. From the north window, the tower of Henley 
church, a fine object of its kind, appears with the bes| 
effect, and the wood-clad bills of Fawley rising beyond it. 
Here is something uncommonly fine in this view: the parts 
aoe fevf, but they form a 'beautiful whole, and harmonize 
most happily with each other. From hence a wi]Iow<*wa)k 
leads to a tomb of white marble, a solemn object ; and a 
little onward the river is seen through an arch of- natural 
stones, which gives a varrying view of the beautiful object 
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trhich i( unfolds. — It is a delightful little spot, and all tli^ 
sarrounding circumstances are happily suited to it by that 
taste and spirit of appropriation, so necessary to the arrange* 
nent of art and the decoration of nature. 

The toinb, the cavern, and the cottage, must now be re- 
passed, as well as the great arch, in order to gain the terrace, 
which leads to the northern side of the place: it is of con* 
siderable length, and stretches on aboye those swelling pro- 
minences, which rise with such a bold effect from the wa* 
ten On the bank that shelters it from the east, are trees of 
every growth, with plants and shrubs of eVery odour ; be- 
neath it- is the Thames flowing on with a tempered current \ 
beyond it is the town of Henley, with its stately tower and 
beantiful bridge; while before it is a various extent of pros-^ 
pect, combining objects of uncommon variety, and which 
receives the contribution of several counties. 

This enchanting walk leads to the margin of a deep and 
expansive glen in the front of the house, another feature full 
of intrisic charm, and independent of exterior circum- 
stance. It is not so bold as to exclude beauty, and so beau- 
tiful as to exclude grandeur. It is of great bre&dth at its 
top, nor is it' narrow in the bottom. On three sides it shelves 
down from wood and lawn in graceful undulations : on the ' 
fourth is the Thames : the whole is clothed with the softest 
verdure ; and a rustic habitation on the descent of th« 
northern declivity gives to the scene a pastoral character.—^ 
The natural and expected accompany men ts are flocks of 
sheep, or herds of the larger cattle, or of deer, the most or* 
namental animal of our country: they may, indeed, be 
said to constitute the embroidery of sylvan scenery. One of 
the incidental beauties of such a valley is derived from a 
sunny-day, and the playful change of shadows, which must 
be occasioned by the inequalities of its surface. But it ' so 
happened that when we stood on the lawn above it, the day 
was gloomy ; the sun did not appear even to give it a mo* 
mentary gaiety; no fleeting clouds above produced their 
fleeting shadows below ; no sheep hung adowa its steeps f 



Aor'drd herds occupy the bottom; yet with little external 
accession from art, nature or accident, it communicated to* 
our minds the mingled emotions of surprize and pleasure. 
Such a feature must every where be beautiful; but, on 
the ban^s of the Thames, where nature has worked with 
so soft' a pencil, it may appear to verge towards the sub- 
limre. 

The Park is not dfstitfguished by any striking circum- 
stance: it consists only of an extensifve flat, sprinkled with 
trees, and forms a fine approach to the house; and by its 
unvarying appearance encreases the contrast of those varie- 
ties which succeed to it. The entrance is from the turnpike 
road on approaching Henley bridge. 

Thus have we endeavoured to trace, for we atten^pt no 
more, the principal^beauties of Park Place, which may be 
said, as it ought, and as truth demands, to owe their first 
creation and subseqtient improvements to the late possessor 
of it. But Field Marshal Conway did not otily consider the 
application of art to the embellishment of the territory 
around him ; he also amused himself with directing his at- 
tention to the productions of it. ^Agricultural experiments^ 
and chemical experiments, have also shared his mind, his 

« 

purse, and his patience. A distillery was erected by hioi 
near the river, npt far from his plantations of lavender, which 
be successfully cultivated ; and to the extracting oil from 
that fragrant shrub,- its operations are said to be al present 
confined. 

He had began, it seems, a Very extensive plan of che« 
mical elaboration, but that was the prqject of his active 
mind, which did not afford him the gratification he ex- 
pected, and was discontinued before his death. A little 
Tuscan villa, of uncommon elegance, and a very charming 
example of architectural simpKciiy, was built on the spot, 
for the Field Marshal's chemical professor; and which '« 
royal professor of taste and sentiment might be bappy ta 
enjoy. "^ 
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Qo an appropriate emineDce, beyond the noril^^ part 
of the ornameated grounds, is a Dmidical iempk, frhich pi^ 
seats a singular but curipus anfi interesting object to certaia 
parts of Park-Place, as well as to t}ie nKljaceiit couatiy; 
This ancient structure was prf^sented to Field ftfiM^hal Con- 
way by the inhabitants of Jersey, of which inland he wais 
Governor, and where it was erected at the remote perio4J| 
when the Druids reigned there, as well as in Pfitain.— It 
was accompanied with an inscription, that enhanced tlpo 
offering by the unaffected Imigu^ge of i^i^pect and vta^ 
vation. 

Cet ancien Temple de$ DruideSf 

deouvert U 19 Ao&t^ 1785, 
Swr la MmUagne de St, Helier, 
dans ride de Jeney^ 
a Ui prttetUi par let 
i ton ExeeUfnu la Oenpal 

t 

lair Gcuverneur, 

IPour des siedes cach€ aux regards des Mortels, 
■ Get ancien monumeaty ces pierres, ces aotels,. 
Ou le saag des humahiSy ^>flert en sacrifioe, 
Quissela pour des dicui qu' eniaatoit k capricti 
(Ce moni^ep^ ^ns pHx pftf. son antiquiuS, 
Tfjnoignera pour nous ^ la post^ritd. 
Que dans tons les dangers Cesar^e eiit un p^re^ 
-Attentifet vaiUan't, genereux et prosp^re : 
I fit redira, Conway, aux sidles avenir, ' 
Qu' en vertu du respect dA h ce souvenir,. 
. E^e.ta fit ce d^n^ acquis. ^ ta vaiUaocfy 
Ccfnine un ju^te tri^ut de. sa yqaonoistancc. 

This ancient temple lay concealed on tjie suoimit of an 
hig^ hill,, n^ar tbe town of Sai/it Helicr, in^he island pf 
Jeney^ in ttie ^um^er of 1785. It yf&% entirely covered wUh 
finrtb, ^^vingthe appearaifce pf a, large tuno^ulfS) find iv^a 
^iscover^d by worlunenwho were employed^ ^7^1^ ^^JPI'S^ 
«f tbe Saint Helier militia, to 'level the ground, for the ifQfjf^ 
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confvenient exercise of bis corps. Of die time wheiii or on 
what occasion it vr^ Aus secretedi there can be no serious 
hope of ahy authentic information. Of the existence of such 
a building, the inhabitants of the island had no idea. No 
records of any kind' niade allusion to it, and no antiquarian 
ifiesearches had awalcened the least suspicion that this place 
had Deep a seat oi^ Druidiea! retirement. Conjecture is 
equally baffled when it attempts to give any clue for the rea- 
sonable gratification of cuiious enquiry. That this ancient 
structure was purposely and carefiiHy buried, is evident from 
the situation in which it was found^ and no better reason 
can be assigned for its having been itbus entombed, than a 
pious wish in the Druids themselves, to preserve their altars 
tfom the profanation of the Romans, from whom they 
had suffered, at different periods^ very barbarous persecu* 
^ions. 

There can, incteed, be little doubt of that people having 
Obtained possession of the island, not only from its Latin 
name Casarea, but from x>ther Roman vestiges, which have 
peen sonietimes found in it. Roman coins have, from time 
io time, been collected by the Well-digger and the plough- 
man; and within this temple itself, two medals were disco- 
vered ; one of the Emperor Cfaudius, and the other so de- 
faced by time, as to be altogether illegible. 

This curious structure measures sixty-five feet in circum- 
ference, and is composed of forty five large stones, each of 
them about seven feet in height, from four to six in breadth, 
and from one to three in thickness; and contains six perfect 
lodges or cells. The supposed entrance or passage faces 
the east, and is fifteen feet in length; fuur feet and up- 
wards in breadth, and about four feet in height ; with a co- 
veriiig of rude stones, from eighteen inches to two feet 
thick. 

In the removal of this curious temple from Jersey, aU 
the parts were marked with such care, as to be correctly 
placieid in their original form and precise direcStion, when 
they were re-erected on the charming spot which is now 
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di^tiDguisbed by tbem. In the eighth volume of the Ar- 
qbaeologia, published by the Society of Antiquaries, a par- 
ticular account is given of this venerable, ancient, and cu- 
rious structure. In its appearance and general form, it bears 
a strong resemblance to Stone-henge, the wonder of the 
Wiltshire plains, and which has excited so much learned, 
toilsome, and ingenious disquisitions among several of our 
antiquaries, without being able to come to any final de- 
cision as to the age or object of those singular and won- 
derful remains of the early art, and the remote antiquity of 
Sri tain. 

It must have b^en obvious to the reader, that this de- 
8/:u'iption of Park Place has been written, as the Italians ex- 
press it, con amorty with a fondness for the subject. This 
w^ acknowledge, but we are not afraid to challenge thosie 
who have seen it, to controvert the truth of our narrative; 
and we are not afraid to anticipate the acknowledgment of 
tho$e who may hereaftejr visit the place we have described, 
with opr description in their hands. Nor sh^ll we' apologize 
for th,e small additioii w^ are ^bout to make to this place, in 
giving a slight sketch of that excellent and distinguished 
man, wb.o employed his leisure, in forming the place, which 
has given so pleasing an occupation to us. 

Field Marshal Conway was the younger brother of the 
late £arl of Hertford. His profession was the army; but he 
first became an object of public attention in a civil capacity, 
when he was appoitited secretary to the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, on his appointment to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, in 
the year 1753; where his amiable manners, and general cha- 
racter seemed to soften the asperity of those who were most 
violent in their opposition to that government, which it was 
bis duty to support. Indeed in his civil employments he 
may be said to have been more generally known ; as must 
ever be the case in a constitution like our own, where the 
army is a subordinate engine of state, when an individual 
blends theip both in tiimself. Marshal Conway had never 
been appointed to the care of any important military ser- 



vice; he was, inde^, 3econd in command of the Britiah 
forces in Germany, during the seven years war; and was 
distinguished in the House of Commons, by one of our 
great statesmen, by the title of an enlightened General, on 
some military opinion which he had given in parliament. 
Nor was this an idle or unmerited copipliment; for there 
was not an officer of his time who possessed an higher de- 
gree of theoretic attainments. His history of the German 
war was declared, by those who had seen it, to have been a 
work of first rate merit, both as a professional aud literary, 
production ; but unfortunately for. his own fame and that 
of the nation, whose glories it described, the manuscript 
was consumed, in the fire which took place in his town 
residence, with all the materials from which it was com- 
posed ; and he was thereby disqualified for renewing 
a labour of which no common expectations had beeq 
formed. 

He certainly possessed superior talents, and the character 
of pre-eminent virtue was never .denied him. But though 
he was good — he was not gifted with those qualities which, 
in the general acceptation of the term, render a man great. 
He was deficient in that spirit of decision, and in that 
promptitude of action, which are necessary to produce the 
more splendid actions of human life. In all important and 
exalted stations they are leading qualities ; but in no cha- 
racter are they so essential as in that of a soldier, in which 
without what is called presence of mind„ and an ever ready 
spirii of activity, such laurels as were worn by a Wolf and 
a Marlborough, a Hawke and a Nelson, cannot be reaped. 
The want of these qualities, though it did not prevent Mar- 
shal Coaway from being a good man, nay the very defect 
Qiight aid his private virtues, certainly obstructed his being 
what'is c^led a great one. This inferior state of his mind, 
which mighty as we doubt not it did, arise from an anxious 
principle of rectitudci certainly unfitted him for taking the 
lead in his military or civil capacities, though it was calculated 
to render him efficiently useful; as a counsellor io both. As %, 
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ijlecietary 6/ sW^i fie miuhtiUned kis sYatioii wit^ abHity ; 
is a speaker in parlikiiient he was always lieard wiih a re- 
s^ectfal atteotiotf ; and even Junius, in &is severe pbilU- 
^ics against his colleagues, totichecT but lightly upon him, 
and softens his Expression', when he mentions — '' the gentle 
Conway's undetermined dYscretion/' 

6f his taste nothing need be said, when l^ark. Place has 
teen seen, or the foregoing description been xead. As a 
ittan of literature, he must not hie forgotten. There is 
o)iie, if not more, of his political pamphlets, which if they 
fiad been written at an earlier period, woutd have secured 
himi a distinguished place in the late Lord Orford's work 
on Royal and noble Authors. Alahy of his poetic etfiisions 
are in the port-foKos of high life, and tfiey, accordinfg to their 
subjects, beam with fancy, wit, or tenderness. He once gave 
a comedy to the stag6, which, as it disdained ribaldry, 
and was not a vehicle for grimace, but such a picture of 
the mind and human life, as he had been accustomed to 
contemplate ; though it was well received, and gave great 
delight to the polished auditors which attended its repre* 
sehtations, was not formed to be a stock play ; and is now 
known only to those who knew its author. 

In private life, as an husband, a father, a master, and 
a neighbour, we wish it were in our power to recollect 
more than we do who are his equals, tie married the 
Countess Dowager of Aylesbury, who was the counter- 
I^art ^f himself, ahd who united with him to give a 
very long, uninterrupted, and rare example of matrimo- 
liiat l^licity. 

Tliat lady cannot be named, in a woric of this nature, 
without mentioning ihe extraordinary productions of her 
needle ; and which were the most interesting decorations of 
the different apartments in Park Place house. They con- 
sisted of iniitalions of Cuyp, Kosa de Tivoli, Vandyck, 
Gainsl)orough, and other eniinent miUters, and are scarce 
inferior, in effect, to the originaii. They are worked in 
li^orsteds with so much taste, and * the various tints s% 
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happily managed^ as, at a small distance^ to be absolute 
deceptions. Among them, a portrait of Vandyck was 
so successfully imitaied, that it actually appearedi across 
the room, to be an undoubted work of that great 
master. 

« 

Some years have passed away since, at a very ad- 
vanced age, they left the world which they had adorned« 
Lady Aylesbury was the survivor. 
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HENLEY. 

Henlbt is a market and a corporate town, beautifuHy. 
sitnated in the county of Oxford. The Thames flows before 
hj and a fine amphitheatre of woody hills rises behind it. 
Doctor riot, the historian of Oxfordshire, represents it as 
the most ancient town in that county. That learned anti- 
quary forms the derivation of its name from Hen old, and 
Ley piace. He also supposes it to have been the capital of 
the jincaKieSf who revolted to Cssar, as mentioned in the 
CommenUries, Bell. Gall. 1. 5. It was also called Hanle- 
ganz and Hanneburg, in the ancient records of the corpora^* 
tion. Doctor Gale considers it to be the Calleva or Gal* 
leva.Attrebatum of Antoninus, and Celeba of Ravennas, 
on account of a Roman road, running directly from Spins 
or Spene hither, and the Roman coins found about it. He 
supposes also, that the Attrebates of Ptolemy and Antoninus 
were the same with the Ancalites of the Romans. 

Camden, who flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, relates that, in his time, the inhabitants of this 
place were principally supported by carrying wood to Lon* 
don in boats, and bringing back com. It then had a 
wooden bridge, which was supposed to have succeeded a 
very antient one of stone, whose foundations Leland men* 
tions as visible in shallow seasons. The latter has been 
supposed by some antiquaries to be the bridge over which, 
according to Dion Cassius, the Romans passed in pursuit of 
the Britons, who swam across a lower part of the river; 
though this fact is contested; and some have insisted that 
Essex was the scene of this flight of the British forces from 
the legions of Rome. 

The corporation of this town consists of a Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses. The church is large, with a lofty 
tower of beautiful proportions, which is a distinguished and 
predominating object to the surrounding country. Here is 
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HENLEY. 

a Tree-school, founded by James the First ; another, by 
Lady Periam ; and an Alms-hoase, by Longland, Bishop of 
Lincoln. The principal trade of the place is in meal, malt, 
and corn. 

The principal ornament of this place is its bridge. It is 
built of stone, consisting of five arches, and is an object of 
uncommon simplicity and elegance. This beautiful struc- 
ture is enriched with sculpture from the chisel of Mrs. Darner. 
The masks of the Tame and the Isis, which decorate the con- 
soles of the central arch, are the work&of that accomplished 
lady. This bridge was finished in the year 1787 ; but the 
architect, Mr. Hayward of Shropshire, died before th^ 
work was begun ; and his remains are interred in Henley 
church, where a monument is erected to his memory. 
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FAWLEY COURT. 

(seen from HENLEY BRIDGE.) 

Fawley Court, the seat of Strickland Freeman^ Esq. 
16 seen to the greatest advantage from Heoley Bridge;, from 
Tvbence it appears to give a kind of dignity to the northern 
bank of the Thames, as well as to the scene around it. It 
is situated in Buckinghamshire, and on the very verge of 
it; as the line which marks the boundary between that 
county and Oxfordshire, passes across the lawn on which 
the house stands. 

This place was formerly the property of the Whitelocke 
family, who obtained possession of it in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Sir James Whitelocke, the cele* 
brated Judge, died here, in the year 1632, and left the 
estate to his son, Bulstrode Whitelocke, an eminent Lawyer 
and Statesman, during the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell;, 
and author of the Memorials, which form an interesting 
part of the history of that period. That memorable person 
died in 1676, and his son, James Whitelocke, sold it, in 
the year I68O, to Colonel William Freeman, an ancestor of 
\he gentleman who, at present, possesses it. 

The old manor-hoase received great, and indeed almost 
irreparable, damage, from a body of |Cavalry, in the service 
of Charles the First, which took up its quarters there, in 
the latter end of the year 1642. They are represented to 
have acted with the most hostile disposition to it, and, though 
their officers bad commanded the utmost care to be taken 
of the property, the soldiers . acted as if they had been 
commanded not only to disturb, but to destroy. ** Of 
divers writings of consequence, and boo.ks which were 
found in the study, some they tore in pieces, and others 
they employed to light their tobacco, and others they carried 
away. They littered their horses with sheaves of wheat, 



FAWLEY COURT, 

nnd gave tbem all sorts of corni ia the straw. They also 
broke down the park pales, killed most of the deer, carried 
off, or destroyed, -the furniture, and rendered the place 
unfit for future residence. The title deeds of the estate, 
many valuable manuscripts, and some very ancient court- 
rolls, relating to the manor, were among the papers wan- 
tonly destroyed at this period." 

The present bouse is a large, square, handsome, brick 
structure, erected in the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and supposed to be after a design of Inigo Jones, 
though so many years subsequent to the death of that great 
architect. It contains a succession of spacious and com- 
modious apartments. With the marbles, &c. which fur- 
nish the hall, is a fine cast of Mr. Locke's Discobolus* 
The saloon is adorned with pictures by Cuyp, 6. Poussin, 
Titian, Rembrandt, 8cc. among which there is a head of 
an old man, by Elmer, so well known for his excellence 
as a painter of dead game, &c. It is a very finely painted 
picture, and maintains its situation among some very good 
specimens of the old masters. 

The lawns, which surround the house, are deficient in 
variety of surface; but a judicious and gentle sinking of a 
part of it, between the house and the river, gives the 
former an appearance of elevation, which greatly relieves 
the actual level of its situation. The surrounding hills, 
however, make amp^ amends for the flatness of the bottom. 
The ground rises *TatI|f r boldly from the meads, beyond 
the river, on the Berkshire side of it; soni^ parts being 
richly cloathed, and others only fringed with wood; while 
the opposite part of the picture consists of the uplands of 
Fawley, clad with beeches, in clumps and groves; and the 
more distant woods of Hambledon. The view up the river 
embraces Henley-Bridge, one of the most pleasing struc- 
tures of its kind on the Thames, and adorned with the 
sculpture of the Honourable Mrs. Darner; with the rich 
brow of Park Place, the seat of the Earl- of Malmsbury, 
and its varied plantations, rising above it; while the statel/ 
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and venerable tower of Henley Church appears over a thick 
grove, which has been planted to prevent any part of that 
town from being seen but that principal and pleasing object. 
The view down the river includes a very fine reach of it, 
which is enlivened by an island, tastefully planted, and de- 
corated with a building of some elegance. The eye then 
stretches on to Greenland and Medmenham, and the high 
grounds that hang over Culham Court. 

The church of Fawley, which is situated in the upper 
part of the parish, is a neat, ancient structure; and that its 
interior appearance is of a superior kind will be readily 
believed, when it is known that it is fitted up with the 
entire furniture of the chapel at Cannons, tbe magnificent 
seat of the Duke of Chandois, near Edgeware, in Middle- 
sex. On the dilapidation of that stately pile, for sale, about 
the middle of the last century, the wainscoting, seats, gal- 
lery, pulpit, &c. were purchased by an ancestor of the 
present Mr. Freeman, for the purpose to which they have 
been so well applied. In the church-yard there is also an 
elegant, and well-constructed, mausoleum, for the final re- 
pose of the Freeman family. 

The parsonage-house, though not visible from the 
Thames, possesses one of the most beautiful situations, in 
point of extent, variety, and romantic character, that is to 
be found in the vicinity of the river, from its source to the 
sea. The last incumbent was the Rev. Dr. Powys, Dean 
of Canterbury, an elegant scholar, and an excellent man; 
who, while this page was preparing for the press, concluded 
his venerable and valuable life. 
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CULHAM COURT. 

The Thames is no where more abundant in beauty, than 
between Henley and Marlow : while the river itself, as if 
sensible of the superior charms of its banks, lingers, as it 
were, in its course, by a greater variety and succession of 
meanders, than it any where displays, from its fountain to 
the sea. Culham Court is among the ornamental objects 
which distinguish the Berkshire side of the stream. 

The manor of Culham belonged, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, to the family of the Nevilles : it was, in the be- 
ginning of the last century, the property of Serjeant Ste- 
vens; and latterly of Robert Mitchell, Esq. who erected the 
house, which, with the home scenery, forms the subject of 
the engraving. On his death it descended to one of his two 
daughters, the co-heiresses of his property, who married the 
Honourable Mr. West, a brother of the Earl of De La war r. 

From Henley, to this part of the river, the Berkshire side 
sinks in a comparison with the woody theatres of the oppo- 
site country : at Culham Court it recovers its former cha- 
jacter, and at this place, Berkshire, which is full of land- 
scape beauty, may boast of one of its most delightfu 
prospects. It is not of great extent, but embraces a variety 
of charming objects, and distinctly commands every thing it 
comprehends. 

The mansion-house is an handsome modern building, and 
stands half way down an expansive irregular brow, with 
large, wide-spreading trees scattered over it, which gradually 
declines, in swelling and unequal slopes, towards the river be- 
neath it^ To the right the view occupies the meads, through 
which the stream serpentines in superior beauty, with their 
rich and various boundaries. Before it, and on the Buck- 
inghamshire side of the water, is Medmenham, with its 
church, abbey-house, and upland farms. To the left the eye 
advances up the enchanting vale of Hambledon, and finds a * ^^ i^ 
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ttiore distant termination in the groves of Fawley. From 
the high grounds above the bouse^ there is a still more com- 
manding view of the windings of .the- river, with Danesfield, 
tbe seat of Mr. Scott, on its sbaggy cliff, and the less per-^ 
ceptible mansion of Hurley place, on the Berkshire bank^ 

On tbe same line of elevation, and in the same range of 
improvement as Culbam Courts but receding rather more 
from the river, is Rose Hill, a very .pleasant but singular 
villa, which belongs to the proprietor of Culbam, and, in its 
original state, appeared to be an ornamental building in the 
grounds of the former. It was fancifully built in the precise 
form and arrangement of a Chinese habitation. It had it$ 
bells, its dragons, and spiral turrets, with &11 the gawdy 
colourings of that species of oriental architecture. These 
decorations it no longer possesses : it retains, however, its 
primaeval distribution of apartment, and its single floor. It 
is placed in the recess of a wood, which forms two side 
screens that narrow the river from it, but it nevertheless 
commands several parts of that scenery which has been tbe 
subject of our description. 
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MEDMENHAM ABBEY. 

Medmbnham Abbey is pleasantly situated in the 
parish of the name it bears, on the banks of the Thames, 
about four miles to the south-west of Great Marlow, in the 
county of Buckingham. 

This manor being given, before the second of King John, 
by Hugh de Bolbec, to the Cistercian monks of Wooburne, 
in Bedfordshire, they transferred some of their society to 
this spot, about the year 1204, and it became a small 
Abbey of that order, being rather a daughter, to use their 
own precise expression, than a cell to its monastic parent. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and valued, in the 
twenty-sixth year of Henry the Eighth, when it was in- 
habited only by two monks, at twenty pounds six shillings 
and two-pence per annum. In the twenty-ninth year of 
Henry the Eighth, it was made part of the new Abbey of 
Bristleham, or Bisham, in its immediate vicinity,^ on the 
opposite side of the river, in the county of Berks. After 
the suppression of that religious house, it was granted to 
Robert More and others, in the thirty-eighth year of the 
same king. Such are the particulars which Tanner, in his 
Notitia, gives of this Abbey. 

Browne Willis, in his Survey, &c. observes, '' that the 
account of the Abbots of Medmenham is very imperfect, 
as it was only a cell to the Abbey of Wooburne, and alto- 
gether subordinate to the government of that house. AH 
he can find are, Roger, who was abbot in the year 1256; 
Peter, who was elected to that office on the eleventh day oi 
September, in the year 1296; and two others, after long 
intervals, the one named Henry, who presided here in the 
year 14l6; and the other, named Richard, whoiippears to 
have been abbot in the year 1521, and is supposed to hav6 
been the last of these solitary dignitaries. There was only 
•ne monk, whose name was Guy Strenshill.*' 
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MEDMENHAM ABBEY. 

The return of the commissioners, appointed in the reigir 
of Henry the Eighth, to examine into the state of the re- 
ligious houses, is rather curious. It is as follows: ''Med- 
iDcnham Abbey is a monastery of the order of Saint Ber- 
nard. — ^The clear value twenty pounds six shillings and two- 
])ence per annum. — ^Monks two; and both desyren to go 
to houses of religion : servants none. — Bells, 8cc. worth two 
pounds one shilliug and eight-pence. — ^The house wholly in 
ruine. — ^The value of the moveable goods, one pound one 
shilling and eight-pence.— Woods none. — Debts none." 
The abbot was epistolar of the Order of the Garter. 

'• The walls of the north isle of the Abbey church,'* says 
Browne Willis, who visited it in 1712, '^ are still standing; it 
is in length sixteen, and in breadth four, yards. The 
church, therefore, must have been a neat stately building^r 
well wrought with Ashler work, and the windows lofty and 
spacious: il appears to have consisted of a body, two side 
isles, and chancels, with a tower at the west end\* But 
since Browne Willis wrote, most of the remains, which he 
mentions, have fallen^ or been taken down. Some build 
ings, in inutation of ruins, have of late years been erected 
on the site of tlie Abbey, with a very pleasing eifect. 

Robert Moore, to whom this Abbey was granted in the 
year 1547, conveyed the estate, in 1558, to the family of 
Duffield, who resided at the Abbey, and continued in 
possession tiJl 1778, when the site of it was purchased by 
John Morton, Esq. Chief Justice of Chester, and was sold 
by his widow, in 1786, to Robert Scott, Esq. of Danesfield, 
which formed a part of the same purchase. 

About the middle of the last century, the Abbey-house 
became an object of curiosity, from having been made a 
place of occasional seclusion by a society of men of wit and 
fashion; who^ during their residence here, assumed the 
title of monks of St. Francis, and wore the habit of the 
Franciscan order. They consisted of Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, afterwards Lord Le Despencer; the Earl of Sand- 
wich; Sir Thomas Stapleton; John Wilke»; Paul Whiter- 
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head, and a few others : but their conventual institutes 
mere more likely to have proceeded from Petronius Arbiter, 
than the self-denying saint whose name they adopted. 
Many idle tales have been propagated to the dishonour of 
this monkish society, which .had no foundation but the ill- 
nature of those who invented, or the folly of those who 
propagated them. That it was convivial there can be no 
doubt, and that the conviviality was not subject to the 
atrict rules of moral decorum, will be readily believed. But 
the horrid and disgusting account of iheir conduct, as given 
in a novel, entitled Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, 
was known to be false by the author of it, who had not 
even taken the pains to inform himself of the circumstances 
and situation of the house, which he pretends to describe 
with so much minuteness, as the scene of such abominable 
enormities. The picture which graced the refectory of the 
monks, was, after their dissolution, transferred to West 
Wickham, the seat of Lord Le Despencer, and was to be 
seen by all who visited that charming place. The noble 
lord was painted in the habit of St. Francis, and in the act 
of tapping the globe, the cock protruding from the pro- 
vince of Champagne, in France. Fay ce que voudras, the 
appropriate motto of the last order, was inscribed^ and still 
remains, over the door of the Abbey house. 

The following description of the present state of this 
place, is given by Mr. Langley, in his history of the hun- 
dred of Desboroqgh. — *^ Tlie Abbey-house, with its ivy- 
mantled roof and walls, forms a very picturesque object. 
The late addition of a ruined tower, cloister, and other cor- 
responding par^, is made with so much taste and propriety, 
that when time shall have worn off all traces of the rule, 
and blunted its sharp edges; when the ivy shall have con- 
tinued its embraces, and the mosses of various hues over- 
spread the surface, some future writer will be disposed to 
class it with the more ancient pile. Within the cloister a 
room is fitted up with the same good taste, and the glare of 
light is excluded by the pleasing gloom of ancient stained 
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glass; consisting of roses, coronets, and portcullises. The 
figare of the Virgin, (the Abbey seal,) seated on a throne^ 
and holding the infant Saviour in her arms, carved in 
marble, still remains, and is placed in a niche in the 



tower." 
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TEMPLE HOUSE- 

TiiK scenery of the country through which the Thamea 
flows, between Henley and MarloWi offers more delightful 
pictures of sylvan beauty, than are to be seen in any part 
of its course. Nor does the river make an inadequate re- 
turn to its banks, when it displays, in this part of its course, 
such a varying succession of serpentines, which a poet 
might personalize into a desire of lingering to reflect the 
ever*changeful, but Arcadian landscapes, on either side 
of it. 

Here lofty hills lift up their woixly heads. 

There its green lap the grassy meadow spread-}; 

Enclosures here the sylvan scene divide, 

There plains extended spread their harvests wide; 

Here oaks, their mossy limbs \ride>stretching, meet. 

And form impervious thickets at our feet: 

Through aromatic heaps of ripening hay, 

The silver Thames here wins her winding way; 

While many a tower, and many a spire between, 

Shoots from the groves, and cheers the rural scene. 

The poet might have added to his beautiful description, 
the various mansions which ancient piety, or modern taste 
end opulence have erected on the banks of this part of the 
river. That there are not more of them must be occasioned 
by the difficulty of procuring situations for their erection : 
for who, but a man insensible to the charms of nature, 
where, in the inanimate part of it, she is most charming, — 
or driven to the last distress, by some disastrous passion or 
insurmountable misfortune, would content to separate him- 
self from the delightful patrimony. 

Of the more modern houses which decorate this beautiful 
part of the Thames, is Temple House, the seat of O. Wil- 
liams, Esq. on the fierkshire side of the stream, at a short 

distance from Marlow. |t is such an edifice as. opulence, 
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assisted by taste, may be especied to erect. It, in com- 
mon with the greater part of the mansions in this part of the 
country, is not only an ornament to the banks of the river, 
but to the enrirons of it. It possesses more of the character 
of what we understand by a villa, than of a country seat. 
A contracted circumference of highly ornamented ground 
is the accompaniment of the one, while the extensive and 
less enriched domain forms the usual state of the other. 

The principal front presents a very elegant and pleasing 
elevation. The centre consists of a pediment, with co- 
lumns, and wings of correct proportion. The interior 
answers in taste and arrangement to the exterior appear- 
ance; while the plantations are so judiciously managed as, 
in the view from the house, to break the surrounding 
country into several distinct, varying, and beautiful pic- 
tures. 
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HARtEY-FOllD HOUSfi. 

This handsottfe imxiiAcm u rhf6 ^HY of Sir Wiltiam day- 
ton, B«rt. aiYd h ^Itmted (m d¥e banks of the Thames^ ne^t 
the borough town of Marlow, in the county of Buckingham. 
It was erected in the yetfr 1755, after & design, Artd in the 
peculiar iftyle of arcMtecture which distinguis(hes the works 
of Sir Robert TayloV. ft oecupi'es part, attd but a smill part, 
of che atvcient idanVnr-hoDsb, wfiic^ Was ah edifice of very 
old date, a^d resembl;ed iti i^rm and a'|)\)i^amnce, as it 
equaHi^d in* antiquity, diie vetierablt! in^nsiOrt of Hui'ly- house, 
the seat of Mr. Wilcox, on the Berkshire side of thte riVei*; 
so that the suiYotindirt'g ^eti^ry nltist h^Ve lost sbmewhdt of 
it's picJtureBqae effect; fVom th^chaVige df such an obje<*t for 
the modern strtfctuni. It is built of a red brick; and thbugh 
nbt oir a large plad, contaiiis st>ttietbing more than ^ mere^ 
coknmt>dioi}s snite of dp^itWents. 

it wa^ever a^ leadings and favourite cit'cuttlstance in th^ 
ediflcid) designs of iit Robert Tsiylor, and, indeed, it fik-st 
brought him into notice, that, however deficient his eleVatfbii' 
might be in classical beauty and correctness, or in the lesser 
domestic arrangements of the houses which he built, he never 
failed to give a succession of as spacious rooms on the principal 
floor, as the quantity of square feet allotted him, or the ex- 
pence to which he was limited, would admit. He never 
spared his semi-circular sweeps to encrease the dimensions 
of the apartments; — so that the exterior outline of many of 
his houses have a singular though not irregular appearance. 
The uncommon height also which he gave to what may be 
called the living rooms, when raised upon a basement story, 
threw his building rather in a disproportionate manner into 
the air. He was fond of balls, but on what principles of taste or 
beauty, we do not understand, as decorations. Harleyford- 
house is not without them, and possesses the peculiarities 
which have been just ennmerated. 
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HARLEY-rORD HOUSE. 

The house might certainly have been shaped with a much 
belter adaption, than it possesses, to the surronnding scenery, 
which is not without a considerable portion of beauty. — 
Zucarelli made a painting of it, of which there is an engrav- 
ing by Major; and the truth of our observation, would, 
we think, be confirmed by an examination of that very 
pleasing picture. 

The mansion is placed on an easy slope, rising from the 
margin of the river, which comprehends a fine view in each 
direction, — to the town of Marlow, with its spire and bridge, 
one way ; and to Bisham-Abbey, the seat of Mr. Vansittart, 
the other. The grounds on the opposite side of the water 
form a pleasing acclivity, varied with wood and agricultural 
cultivation. 

The house is sheltered from the north by a fine grove of beech 
and other trees. The lawn is ornamented with the oak and 
chesnut. The walks are extensive, and open to very charm- 
ing views. Several small buildings are dispersed through 
the grounds, the principal of which is a temple, dedicated to 
Fnendsbip, and was a tribute of regard to the Clayton 
family, by the late Doctor Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, 
who erected it. 
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BISHAM ABBEY. . 

BisHAte is a v^ry pleasant village, situate on the Berk-» 
shire bank of the Thamesi about two miles from Hurley, 
and at a lesser distance, across the river, from Great Mar- 
low in Buckinghamshire. 

The Manor House, which is on the site of the Old Abbey, 
lind, notwithstanding the various alterations it has under- 
gone, may be, in some measure, considered as a part of it, is 
now the seat of George Vansittart, Esq. one of the represen- 
tatives in parliament for the county in which it stands. 

Tins monastery is said to have been dedicated, on its first 
foundation, to our Lord Jesus Christ, and the blessed Virgin 
his Mother, and on the second to the Virgin only. At the 
same time it appears in the records of the reign of Ripbard 
the Second, to be styled the Conventual Church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

At the dissolution, a pension of sixty-six pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence, was assigned to Cowdrey the Abbot, 
who, according to Browne Willis, either voided the same by 
death, or the appointment to some other ecclesiastical situai- 
tion before the year 1553, when only the following per-* 
sons remained in charge, viz. William Walker, John Myllist, 
William Roke, William Biggs, John Rolfe, and Edward 
Stephenson, 

It appears to have been erected by William Mont<icute, 
E^rl of Salisbury, in the year 1338, for canons regular of the 
order of Saint Augustin. In 1536, it was surrendered to 
Henry the Eighth ; its revenues at that time being valued 
at two hundred and eighty-five pounds eleven shillings per 
annum. In ihe following year it was founded anew by that 
monarch, uud more amply endowed for the maintenance of 
thirteen benedictine monks and an abbot, who vrus to have 
the privilege of sitting in parliament. No particular reason 
appears to account for ^he various dedications of this reli- 
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BISUAM ABBEY. 

gious bouse, previous to the period, when he confiscated all 
its possessions to his own use. This abbey was frequently 
favoured with the visits of that monarch. Queen Elizabeth 
also, among her many progresses, made a journey thither^ 
and continued to reside tliere during some weeks. A large 
state apartment in the honse yet retains the name of the 
Queen^s Council Chamber. The late Sir Joseph Ayloffe was 
in possession of a masque, printed by Caxton, which waa 
presented to Henry tiie Eighth, on his approach to the 
abbey, with the dramatis persons of the family who then 
fesided there. 

Bisham church, which is situated near the river, contains 
a very sumptuous monument, erected to the family of tha 
Hobys, to whoni the abbey was granted by Edward the 
Sixth. The bones of the founder are said to have been re- 
moved by Maud, his widow, from Cirencester, in conse- 
quence of a license granted by Henry the Fifth. 

In some points of view the church unites with the man- 
sion house, and produces a very picturesque effect* From 
ihe grounds of Mr. Davenport at Marlow, Bisham abbey 
appears to very great advaoti^e. 
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GREAT MARLOW. 

Great Marlow is a market and borough town, situated 
in a pleasaot part of the county of Buckingham, and on the 
banks of the Thames. 

Camden, in his Britannia, traces the etymology of its 
name to the chalk called Marie, which he remarks, ^' being 
laid on the land around this place, (Communicates such vi- 
gour to it, that the next year it is fit for tilltige, and yields 
a double increase." A more unsatisfactory and unphiloso- 
phical derivation of a name we seldom remember to have 
read. Mr. Langley, in his history of the hundred of Des-* 
borough, which involves this part of the county, very pro- 
perly observes, that the learned antiquary has erred not only 
in the derivation, but the illustration of the name; '^ as 
Marie and Chalk are two distinct substances, and possess 
opposite qualities: of the former, too small a quantity is 
found here to give name to a parish, and the Saxon name 
for Chalk cannot be strained to this etymology. Marlow 
is called in the Domesday Book Merlaw, which appears 
to me to signify a Mere, or standing water, and this might 
then be the situation of the place, for near the town are 
some peat moors, in which stag's horns and other animal 
remains have been found ; and these moors were probably 
standing water at that period." This derivation is certainly 
very superior to that of Camden, and is imagined with in- 
genuity : but it does not altogether satisfy us as being the 
correct etymology of the name of this place. — We shall 
leave it, therefore, in the state of obscurity in which we 
have found it. 

The manor of Marlow, previous to the conquest, was in 
the possession of Alger, Earl of Mercia, and descended to 
his son, from whom it was taken by King William, and 
granted to his Queen Matilda. At the period of the survey 
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GREAT MAllLOW. 

it was found to be taxed for fifteen hides of land. Its wood^ 
are represented as capable of supplying pannage for a thou- 
sand swine; a term which denotes the feeding of that animal 
npon the mast, or fruit of wild forest trees, such as oak, 
beech, chesnuts, &c. and its fishery produced a thousand 
eels. Henry the First, who received the manor by inherit* 
ance from his mother, bestowed it on Robert Malhent, his 
naturid son, from whom, after a succession of intermar* 
riages, it became the property of Gilbert, Earl of Clare. 
In his posterity it continued till the reign of Edward the 
Second, whose unhappy favourite, Hugh Le Despencer, the 
younger, having married Eleanor, the heiress of the CIare9> 
obtained possession, but soon after lost both his estates and 
bis life. Parliament having, however, reversed the attain- 
^r of the Spencers, their possessions were restored, and 
Marlow continued to be the property of this family, till Is- 
abel, the daughter of Thomas Lord Despencer, Earl of 
Glocester, who was afterwards degraded and beheaded at 
Bristol, conveyed it by marriage to Richard Beaucbamp> 
Earl of Warwick, who, dying in the year 1439, was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Henry. *' This hopeful branch,'* says 
Dugdale, " was cropped in the flower of his youth, before 
the fruits of bis heroic disposition could be manifested to 
the world ; for he died at Hanley Castle, in Worcestershire, 
June J 1, 1445, being but twenty-two years of age." 

On the death of Henry's infant daughter, who survived 
bim but a short time, this manor devolved to his sister's 
husband, Richard Nevil, afterwards created Earl of War- 
wick, who was so eminently conspicuous for his conduct 
during the reigns of Henry the Sixth and Edward the Fourth, 
and obtained such a commanding influence in the political 
state and government of the kingdom. In the civil con 
vulsions which ensued, it seems that the Earl of Warwick's 
property had gone into other hands ; for an act was passed, 
in the third year of Henry the Seventh, which commanded 
restitution of all the estates, of which the Countess ot 
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Warwick had been dis-seized, with power to alienate all 
or any part of them. The design of this act soon appeared ; 
for the Countess was obliged to convey the whole of her 
possessions in perpetuity to the king, and received the 
grant of Marlow and some other estates, for life, in return. 
On her death it reverted to the crown, and was leased to 
different persons ; but, in the reign of Philip and Mary^ it 
was granted to William, Lord Paget, for one thousand, two 
hundred and fifty-two pounds. From the family of the 
Pagets it passed through several intermediate possessors to 
Sir William Clayton, who obtained it by purchase in the 
jear 1736; and in the younger branches of his family it 
still remains. 

The town of Great Marlow has been supposed, from the 
denomination of Chipping Marlow, which occurs in an- 
cient records, to have been a market town in the time of 
the Saxons. It consists of two principal streets in the form 
of a Roman T, and three smaller ones. The High Street 
is spacious, and contains some good houses. There is a 
very handsome mansion, situated on a pleasing ascent from 
the Thames, belonging to Mr. Davenport, whose grounds 
stretch along the river to a considerable distance, and com- 
mand, with the wood-crowned uplands on the Berkshire side 
of the stream, a very pleasing view of Bisham Abbey. In this 
house there is a select collection of pictures, and, among 
the rest, avery fine one of Wilson the portrait-painter. That 
artist lived about the middle of the last century, and, we 
believe, was a scholar of Hudson's. He was in some repute 
liefore Sir Joshua Reynolds drew the attention of the public 
from bis contemporaries. We have seen a portrait of Wil* 
son's, of the Duke of Roxburgh, K. G. which had consider- 
able merit. But the picture in question is a very masterly 
work ; and, as if he were favpured by a temporary ray of 
genius, he lias on this canvas almost rivalled the pencil of 
Rembrandt, whose style he adopted. It is a very large 
<;a4ya8 — the subject^ The Vision of the Hand writing on 
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the Wall, as recorded in the Book of Daniel. As it was 
the only historical picture of this artist, and the pnly exhi- 
bition of genius which he had displayed in any of his 
works, it occasioned a considerable degree of curiosity, as 
well as astonishment, among the professors of the pencil 
und the connoisseurs in the fine arts, at the time it was 
produced ; and we believe that the painter was honoured, 
during the remainder of his life, in consequence of it, 
with the title of Rembrandt Wilson. 

Marlow has been, for some years, in an improring state, 
to which the provisional establishment of the Royal Mili- 
tary College must have contributed, though it will be soon 
^removed to a more suitable and convenient situation. 

Such has for some time been, and such actually is the 
state of Europe, that a very large military establishment, 
or what was formerly considered as such a bug-bear, — ft 
standing army, — or, at least, what is so in e£Fect, is now 
essential to our existence. The old Whigs, of a former 
period, considered an armed establishment, not only 
as hostile, but as dangerous to our liberties; such, how- 
ever, is the change and chance of human affairs, the mo- 
dern Whigs of the present period, look to it as a guardian 
of our freedom. We are assuming, if we may not be 
already said to have assumed, the character of an armed 
nation, and such we must continue to be, or share the fate 
of the greatest part of Europe. Under these circumstances 
we cannot but consider military establishments as of the 
utmost consequence to our political salvation, and that it 
was a very wise and patriotic spirit which suggested such 
an institutipn, as we are about to describe : nor can the 
country be too grateful to those, who by their public zeal, 
professional knowledge, and superior understanding, have 
brought it to that state of perfection which promises such 
real advantage to the British empire. Nor can we proceed 
without acknowledging what all, who are acquainted with 
(he subject, are ready to acknowledge, the unwearied ancl 
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effectual exertions of Colonel Le Merchanti the Lieut. Go- 
vernor, in framing and completing such a grand national 
institution. 

The Royal Military College was established in the year 
1799. The senior department, at High Wycombe, is for 
the further instruction of ofEcers in military affairs. The 
junior department is at Great Marlow, where the sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen receive a regular military educar> 
tion, at one hundred pounds per annum. The expences of 
other cadets, who are the sons of officers, are in propor- 
tion to the rank and pay of their respective parents, being 
from fifty to ten pounds per annum. Orphans, and the 
children of subaltern officers, are educated and provided 
gratis. 

This institution will be removed to Sandhurst, near 
Blackwater, Berks, where a new College is about to be 
erected. 

Some traces of a corporation are discernible in the records 
concerning this town ; but it does not appear that any 
charter was ever obtained. The first return for this 
borough occurred in the twenty-eighth year of Edward the 
First, and it continued to send members till the second 
year of Edward the Second, after which no returns were 
made till the twenty-first year of James the First, when, 
on a petition to the House of Commons, the privilege was 
restored. 

The church is a large ancient structure, dedicated to All 
Saints. It consists of a body and two aisles, with a tran- 
sept dividing it from the chanceh From the tower rises a 
wooden spire, which is painted white. About the middle 
it is encircled with a black line to mark the place from 
whence a workman, employed in some repair, fell, not many 
years since, into the church-yard, a very considerable 
height, without receiving the least idjury. 

The old bridge appears to be of very remote origin. 
The records state that, in the reigns of Edward the Third, 
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Richard che Second^ and Heary the Foartb, thjs buliffii 
were allowed, in consequence of a grant for that purpose, 
to take certain tolls of wares, merchandize, &c. &c. passing 
over and under the bridge, to be applied for the mainte* 
nance of it. In 1787^ this structure became so ruinous, 
that an application was made to the county for rebuilding 
it, but it appearing not to be a county bridge, the Marquis 
of Buckingham proposed a subscription, when a consider- 
able sum was raised, and, in the year 179S, the present 
bridge was erected. The view from it of the adjacent 
country is full of beauty. 
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COOKHAM. 

CooKRAM is a considerable villagei about two miles up 
the river from Maidenhead Bridge, and with the ivy- 
mantled tower of its churchy and scattered villas, forms a 
Yerj pleasing object on the Berkshire bank of the Thames^ 
opposite the wood-clad height of Cliefden, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and Love. 

— ^Here the stream, which is of a considerable breadth, 
loses itself, as it were, among the islands which divide it. 
The view embraces no very distant object, but those which 
compose it are of great individual beauty, and from their 
contrasted shapes and character, collectively, compose a 
most delightful* picture. The Thames branches off into 
three different channels, forming several islands, one of 
which contains fifty-six acres, and is a scene of various 
agriculture, but sufficiently embowered to give large masses 
of foliage ; the others are covered with the alders and the 
osier, and enrich the bottom. To the right is Cookham 
church, and what is seen of the village ; and, beyond it, 
Cookham House, with its lofty elms, rising behind it. On 
the left is a large level mead of common pasturage, enli- 
vened by herds of cattle, and the uplands of Buckingham- 
shire rising beyond it; nor is the ferry boat, which is con- 
tinually crossing from Cookham to it, to be forgotten as an 
enlivening object of the scene. Onwards, are the waving 
grounds of Hedsor, the seat of Lord Boston, which nature 
tumbled about when she was in one of her gayest humoursi 
and produce a fine display of sylvan beauty. On the summit, 
from a grove of beeches, rises the mansion of the family, 
and crowns that feature of the prospect. It were to be 
wished that we could give a similar character of the 
abrupt and shaggy brow of Cliefden, as rich as foliage can 
make it ; but the splendid structure which it bore has not 
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only ceased to foim a part of the landscape which we are 
attempting to describe^ but to be the proud ornament of 
the country round it. Some years ago it was destroyed by 
fire, and another phoenix has not yet arisen from what 
little the conflagration spared. 

Such are the beauties of which Cookham possesses the 
view, and to which it offers in return its village scenery; in 
which the tower of the church is seen to predominate. 
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TAPLOW. 

Taplow House is an ancient edifice, belonging to tbe 
Earl of Orknejy the possessor, also, of what once was 
Cliefden, and is a irery picturesque object on the sonthem 
point of the long range of woody biHs, whose northern 
and more elevated extremity was occupied by Cliefden. 
The walks formed in the hanging woods, that fall from and 
adorn it, are of considerable extent; and from buildinga 
judiciously placed in commanding points, or openings^ 
tastefully made, as inlets to particular objects, the country 
is seen in various directions, and the circumstances of it 
selected into distinct pictures* From an opening at the 
termination of the upper walk^ what may now be called the 
mjitilated brow of Cliefden, is seen across a woody chasm. In 
the bottom, the Thames appears divided into two branches^ 
which form an island, whereon is distinguished the man- 
sion of Sir George Young: beyond are the insulated 
grounds of Cookham House, the meads of Hedsor, and 
the rising country of Buckinghamshire. The lower walk, 
in Taplow woods, though it loses the great expanse of 
prospect, acquires something better in the perspective 
distinctness of its objects. The extent of horizon is lost, 
but the partial glimpses of it from particular points, or 
through selected openings, which the hand of taste has 
curiously provided for particular scenes, produces in the 
mind a more composed delight. From one shady seat, 
Windsor Castle appears insulated in foliage ; and, from an- 
other, Eton College is seen in a similar frame-work of 
branching verdure. But this is not all: — ^many circum- 
stances, both natural and accidental, which, from the 
higher stations, are either overlooked or involved in the 
wide circumference of prospect, acquire, from the more 
distinct and insulated view, an individual and interesting 
importance instead of being lost, as it were, in the extent of 
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surface, over which the eye harries with indiscriminating 
impatiencei they become predominant features in the 
chosen landscape.^-The mills, which stretch from the banks 
of the river to the islands, with their rushing waters ; the 
farms and cottages that are scattered about the nearer part 
of the country ; the rural mansions which grace the shore, 
with all the navigating machinery of the stream, enliven, 
vary, and complete the prospect. 

Taplow House was a place of confinement to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, during the reign of her bigotted and ty- 
rannic sister, Mary : and, in a predominating situation in 
the park, is a venerable oak, which tradition represents as 
having been planted by her during the period of her soli- 
tary residence «t this place : but its present state of decay 
appears to suggest a much earlier period for its infant 
growth, if we may compare it with the Fairlop oak, and 
other trees of the same class, whose far greater antiquity 
has been clearly ascertained. 
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MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE. 

Maidenhead is a market and corporate town, situate 
on the declivity of a hill, on the Berkshire side of the 
Thames. Leland calls it South Arlington, and Stow Sud- 
lingtoD, and according to the description of the former was, 
in his time, neat and well built. Its present name, in the 
opinion of Camden, was derived from the veneration paid 
there to the Head of some British Virgin, of whose virtues 
or miraculous powers no record is to be found. In the 
fourteenth century, the passage over the river was higher 
up ; but after a wooden bridge was built, the place began to 
acquire some degree of consideration. It is now governed 
by a High Steward, Mayor, and Aldermen. The Mayor, and 
f his Predecessor in office, are Justices of the Peace; and 

the former is also Clerk of the Market, Coroner, and Judge 
of the Town Court, which is held once in three weeks* A 
handsome chapel stands near the entrance of the high 
street, and an elegant town hall has some few years since 
been erected. 

Maidenhead bridge is a handsome structure of Portland 
•tone, consisting of seven principal and six lesser arches, 
and was built after a design of Sir Robert Taylor. In pass- 
ing over it the Thames presents two such different views, 
that the eye can scarce be brought to reconcile the con- 
trasted appearance. To the north is seen the bold range of 
v^oody heights, crowned with Taplow, Cliefden, and Hedsor; 
while to the south the river flows through one unvaried, un- 
ioteresting level, enlivened with no other objects than the 
•nmmer buildings on Monkey Island, and the tower of Bray 
church. 
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MONKEY ISLANI). 

The Thames abounds with small islands, which, from their 
situation and circumstances, might seem to invite the plea- 
surable cultivation of those who possess them; and yet, 
how few have been employed to any purpose of amusement, 
either in the way of aquatic recrea^on, or that kind of sport-^ 
ing which rivers afford. 

It must be acknowledged that our climate is by no means 
suited to insulated situations: and the moats which sur- 
rounded the mansions of our ancestors, were rather intended 
for protection and security, than for pleasure or beauty. 
How few days are there in one of our years, and allowing 
even the most sultry summer, in which such a residence as 
an island in the Thames could afford, would be comFortable 
throughout them. For even supposing all has been done 
that embankment can do, still the flood may«come, and in a 
rainy season, how often must the inhabitant have recourse 
to an upper room and a consoling fire. 

We do not recollect a single house so situated, but that of 
Sir William Younge, beneath the hanging woods of Clief- 
den, near Cook ham, where a great deal of taste has been 
employed to render it beautiful, and all possible means, we 
doubt not, are used to make it comfortable : but we have 
never considered this place, with all the charms it possesses, 
but with symptoms of shuddering at the idea of that damp 
and chillness, which all the warmth of hospitality will not, 
at times, be able to disperse. 

The island belonging to Mr. Freeman, of Fawley, and 
whose decorative building is so pleasing an object in that 
part of the riv6r, and particularly when viewed from Henley- 
Bridge, is only used on such days as invite to the amusements 
of the water, and the patient pursuits of the angler: and 
such was the original design of improving Monkey Island. 

It is a small spot, situated below Maidenhead-Bridge, and 
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near the village of Bray. The last Duke of Marlborongh 
originally improved, planted, and erected two pretty pavi- 
lions upon it. His Grace then frequently resided at Lang- 
ley-Park, in that part of the country ; and used occasionally 
to enjoy sach recreations as this place afforded* One of the 
rooms being painted in the Arabesque style, in which monkies 
were the predominant figures ; the island, from that circum- 
stance, received the name by which it is distinguished* 
When the present Duke disposed of Langley, this pleasant 
little spot, which was a kind of appendage to it, was also 
sokL It has had several successive possessors, but who they 
were it is of little consequence to know. At present it be- 
longs to Mr. Townley Ward, of the Willows, near Clewer, 
in the vicinity of Windsor. 
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THE WILLOWS. 

This delightfiil i^tirMtetft k mtuated on the 
banks of the Thaaes, between Bray and Winthor, and owes 
hs imoiediate beauty to the last possessory tiie late Hent7 
Townly Word, Esq. It has not indeed either extent or ctr- 
enmstance sufficient to rank it among those places, which 
are described as the boast of the river whose bosom reflects 
it : bat so happily has taste exerted hseif tn improvement ; 
mch has been the consequent transformation from its origi- 
nal appearaooe, tiiat it now offers a most pleasing object to 
die voyager of the river Kf ho gladly anspends the oar to re- 
gard it. The spot of which 4t consists has now attained an 
enrichment, with which those who knew it in ks former 
state are agreeably astonished, from the interesting and im«- 
ezpected novelty of its improved appearance, while those 
who view it for the first time, are sufficiently gralifled to an- 
ticipate a pleasure when they shall see it again. 

It was originally a cold swamp covered with osiers, which, 
by a skilful and effectual drainage, has been converted into 
a verdant sloping lawn, replete with rural elegance. — ^The 
ornamental ground is connected by a subterraneous passage^ 
with a small farm, called Bulloqk's Heath, which not only 
adds to its extent, but .encreases its accommodations as a 
country residence. Of literal description it will admit but 
little, but what it does admit the Engraving will more cor- 
rectly display. At the same time it may be safely observed, 
that a spot, where the Towers of Windsor Castle are seen to 
rise in such splendid magnificence, from their elevated brow; 
where the Turrets of Eton College are beheld amid its sur- 
rounding groves; and where the Thames flows immediately 
before it, must receive the grandeur of distant prospect, in 
addition to its own native and tranquil beauty. 

There are, however, circumstances connected with this 
villa, which cannot be addressed to the eye, bat must b^ve 
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reached the hearts of those who were admitted as visitors 
there. — ^They were long felt, will be long remembered, and 
may be surely considered as a superior characteristic of it: 
we allude to the well-known and constant hospitalities which 
distinguished it. The annual aquatic festival of the Eton 
Scholars, which their Majesties have sometimes been pleased 
to attend, not only received an.enlivening dis[ilay to its show, 
but a most elegant addition to their pleasure, from the re- 
ception which The Willows failed not to afford them on the 
occasion. 

Some years have passed away since Mrs. Ward, whose 
mind and manners qualified her, in a peculiar manner, to 
enhance the pleasantness of the spot, has been regretted by 
her surviving friends; and all who knew her wished for 
that distinction: — and. within the last year Mr. Townly 
W&rd's generous and friendly spirit has closed its earthly 
career. 

It was bequeathed by him to his friend Patrick Crawford 
Bruce, Esq. of Taplow Lodge, who is t}ie present possessor 
of it. 
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WINDSOR. 

Windsor is sitaate at the east end of the county of 
Berks, on a rising hill, on the banks of the Thames, and 
has always had the additional title of New, to distingoish it 
from Old Windsor, a place of higher antiquity; and which 
is now a charming village beyond it. Camden conjectures, 
plausibly enough, that the winding course, or shore, of the 
river, gave rise to the name being, by the Saxons, called 
Windleyhopa. In ancient records it is called Windleshora; 
and, by Leland, fVindlesore; and became famous, in 
succeeding ages, by the favour and residence of our princes, 
as well as from being appointed the seat of the most noble 
Order of the Garter. '. 

The earliest, and most authentic notice of Windsor, is 
found in the instrument of donation which King Edward, 
the Confessor, made of it, among other lands, to the mo- 
nastery of St. Peter, Westminster. It did not, however, 
continue long in their possession, as William the Conqueror, 
in the first year of his reign, being enamoured of its plea* 
sant situation, prevailed on the abbot and monks of West* 
minster to exchange it for certain manors and estates in 
the county of Essex. Thus it again became the property 
of the crown ; and, except the period of the usurpation, by 
Oliver Cromwell, such it has remained to the present day. 

Edward the First constituted Windsor a free borough, 
-and granted several privileges to its inhabitants, which 
were^ afterwards confirmed and enlarged by succeeding 
monarchs. It shared the fate of many other places, during 
the civil wars, by the loss of its franchises and immunities; 
but, at the restoration, a new charter was granted by Charles- 
the Second, who loved the place, of which it was in a great 
measure deprived by his successor ; but was restored at the 
ffevolution, and continues,' in full force, to the present day. 

The Corporation consists of thirty brethren, ten of whonr 
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have the title of Aldermen; the rest are denominated 
Benchers and Burgesses. The Mayor, and a Justice, are 
annually chosen from the Aldermen; and, on the same day, 
two Bailiffs are elected from the Burgesses. There are also 
an High Steward, a Chamberlain, Under Steward, Town- 
Clerk, and other subordinate officers. It sends two mem* 
bers to parliament. 

The Guildhall is an handsome, regular, edifice, supported 
with columns and arches, of Portland stone, and was 
erected in the year 1686. The room where the Corporation 
meet to transact public business is a spacious apaitment. 
It is adorned with the portraits of th^ sovereigns of Eng- 
land, from James the First to Quieen Anne; and also with 
those of George, Prince of Denmark; Prince Rupert; 
Archbishop Laud, &c. At the north end is placed, in a 
niche the statue of Queen Anne, in her royal robes, with 
the globe and other regalia. In the frieze of the columns 
below* is the following inscription : — 

Anno Regni vi. 

DoM. 1707. 

Arte tCa, sculptor, non est imitabilis Anna, 

AnN;E vis SlMILEltf SCULPEEEf fiCULPB BEAM. 

S. Chapman Pr^tore. 

In another niche, on the south side, is the statue of 
George, Prince of Denmark, her majesty's royal consort, 
in a Roman military habit. Beneath is the following in- 
scription:— 

Serenissimo Principi 
Gborgio Principi Dani^, 

HeROI OMNI S^CULO VENERANDO, 

Christopherus Wren, Arm. 
posuit. mdccxiii. 

The church is an ancient and spacious fabric, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. There are several handsome mo- 
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suments to perpetuate the respectable inhabitants and 
others. It contains also a very noble organ, which formerly 
belonged to St. George's Chapel, and was presented by the 
king to the parish, when the new instrument was erected 
in the collegiate place of worship. 
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This princely and magnificent residence of the British 
Monarchs, is situated on the summit of an hill, which com* 
mands the most beautiful, rich, and luxuriant prospects. 
The silver Thames flows beneath it, and, by its serpentine 
course through the vale which its waters fertilize^ heightens 
and completes the unrivalled scene. 

This castle originated in the preference which William 
the Conqueror gave to the spot on which it stands. He 
was so delighted with it, that having obtained the possession 
of it from the monks of Westminster, as we have already 
mentioned, he did not delay to erect a royal seat, or for- 
tified castle ; for, as early as the fourth year of his reign, 
it is recorded that he kept his court, and ordered a synod 
to be held here, at the festival period of Whitsuntide. He 
also designed the parks, laid out extensive forests where 
he might enjoy the pleasures of the chase, and enacted laws 
for the preservation of the deer and other game. This 
castle is described in Domesday Book as containing half 
an bide of land, parcel of the Manor of Clewer. Henry 
the First not only enlarged it with many stately buildings, 
but strengthened it with walls and ramparts; and, in the 
tenth year of his reign, summoned his nobles to attend him 
here at the feast of the Pentecost, which was celebrated 
with great pomp and magnificence. So many, indeed, 
and so important were the improvements which this mo- 
narch made in the caslle, that some of our antiquarian 
writers have represented him as the original founder of it. 
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la the succeeding reign, in a treaty of peace between Kiog 
Stephen and Duke Henry, afterwards Henry the Second, 
this castle is called Mota de fVindesor, the fortress of Wind- 
sor, In the year 1177^ Henry the Second held a grand 
council or parliament here, at which were present the great 
barons, the king's chief tenants, William King of Scotland, 
and his brother David: and when Richard the First de- 
parted on his romantic expedition to the Holy Land, Hugh 
de Pudsey, Bishop of Durham and Earl of Northumberland, 
being appointed a regent of the kingdom, during the king's 
absence, made Windsor the place of his residence, on ac- 
count of its strength and security. King John, for the 
same reason, in the year 1215, lodged in the castle previous 
to bis granting Magna Charta; which accounts for Runny- 
mede, a meadow on the banks of the Thames, and at a 
small distance from Windsor, being appointed for the scene 
of that renowned festival of liberty. That king, however, 
soon after manifesting a disposition to break his late solemn 
engagement, this castle was besieged by the barons^ though 
without success. In the year 1263, when Henry the Third 
and his barons were in a state of hostility, it was delivered 
up by treaty to the latter; but in the same year it was re- 
covered by surprize, and made a place of rendezvous for 
the royal party. Edward the First and his Queen Eleanor 
took great delight in this castle, and four of their royal 
offspring were bom within its walls. Edward the Second 
made it also the place of his residence; and his son, after- 
wards Edward the Third, of glorious name, was born here^ 
and, on that account, called Edward of Windsor. The 
affection which this prince bore to his native place induced 
him to take down the whole of the old castle, except the 
three towers on the west end, in the lower ward, and to 
rebuild it in a new and more stately form : and a principal 
part of the structure, as it now stands, was accordingly 
erected. He also made it the seat of tlie most noble Order 
of the Garter, which he had previously instituted in the 
yeaf 1349* Nor should it be forgotten that, at this period^ 
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the kings of France iand Scotland were both prisoners in 
this castle* It may be presumed to have been about the 
thirty-fourth year of this king's reign when the most con- 
siderable enlargement or re-edification was made; as it 
appears that writs, as related by Ashmole, in his history of 
the Order of the Garter, dated the fourteenth of April ia 
the same year, were directed to several sheriffs to impress 
diggers, hewers of stone, carpenters, and various other 
artificers, from London and other parts of England, into 
the king's service at Windsor. Four years after, two com- 
missioners were appointed to provide stone, timber, lead, 
iron, 8cc. and privileged to seize carriages for the conveyance 
of materials necessary for this great undertaking. 

The magnificent works were carried on under the direc- 
tion of William of Wyckham, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester, with a salary of a shilling per day, and three shillingt 
per week to bis clerk. The ability displayed by the re- 
verend and superintending architect, won the regard and 
confidence of the monarch, who, in the year 1360, com- 
mitted to him the sole care of the castle and all its appur-i 
tenances, as well as the entire command of the manors of 
Old and New Windsor. 

The buildings appear to have been forwarded with great 
diligence and dispatch for some time, but were afterwards 
so much interrupted, by a contagion which prevailed among 
the workmen, that the king found himself under' the ne- 
cessity of having recourse, a second time, to compulsory 
measures, to satisfy his desire to have this favourite work 
completed. Accordingly, writs were issued, dated the 
thirtieth day of March, 1363, by which the sheriffs were 
commanded, under severe penalties, to send to Windsor a 
specified number of masons and labourers by the approach- 
ing Easter. In the course of the following year, it appears 
that the buildings were in a sufficient state of preparation 
to be glazed, and agents were appointed to collect and 
purchase glass, wherever it was to be found. Twelve gla- 
ziers were' also ordered to be impressed for this service. 
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^4 ^ ^Pg^gc ln '^^9 ^^ the king's wages. piMTfiag^s w^rf 
also compulsively taken to convey all necessary materials 
^hich these great works required. 

In consequence of these determined measures of the kiiig 
to quicken the progress of the building towards completion, 
it may be supposed that it proceeded to the royal satisfac- 
tion^ as from tbeyear 1370 to 137^1 no reco\irse w^^atever 
•eems to have been had to these violent pleasures; and, i^. 
\\ie inonarch diedi^ 1377^ it may be reasonably conjeptiuT^^ 
(hat tl^e castle ^as completed at the former per^ofl. 

There is an anecdote respectiijig William of Wyck^aiffjt 
which, as it is inentioaed in all the accounts written o^ 
Windsor Castle, must not be omitted by us. Previous tq^ 
the completion of the work, the great architect caused the 
^uivocal sentence, ** This made Wyckham/* to be cut \n the 
inner wall of Winchester Tower. X^i^ circunastance being 
reported to the king, as if the good man had assuQied to 
^imself the honour of building the castle; be wpuld probably 
have fallen under his majesty's displeasure, had be not rea- 
dily assured his royal master that he meant it only as ai\ 
fcknowledgmjent t^at this structure had made him great iq 
the favour of his prince, and occasioned I^is being i:ai^ 
tp his present high station. 

In succeeding reigns, other considerable additions were 
made to tihe buildings within the castle. Edward the l^oyrth 
enlarged and improved Uie beautiful Chapel of St. George.— 
^enry the Sevan th vaulted the roof of the choir, of tbflA 
strueture, and. added the stately fabric adjoining the kiqg's 
apartments in the upper wa^d. — Hen^y the Eighth rebifil^ 
ijxe great gate at tl^e entrance into the lower ward. — ^Edward 
Xhe Sixth began, and, his successor. Queen M^ary, perfected 
the bringing winter into a fountaip of curious workman- 
ship, in the middle of the tapper ward, to serve as a con- 
duit for the necessary supply of the castle. — Queei| ^• 
^abeth formed a terrace on tbe north side of the cast)e :— * 
and Charles the First, among other improvements, caused 
the gfite to be. built, which is at the east end of it, lea^jm; 
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ifito the park : bat, such is the changeful state of ihM, io 
Whatever station he may be placed, this palace, which that 
nlonarch hdd adorned, and where he lived in sovereign state ; 
daring the convulsions \^hich soon followed, became his 
prison. 

This residence of so many kings cannot be supposed to* 
have escaped the rage of republican fury ; and it was plun- 
dered of many of its ornaments and decorations. But Charlesf 
the Second, after the restoration, nof only repaired its in- 
juries and improved its buildings, but furnished it with con- 
summate magnificence : h^ embellished the apartments, en- 
riched them with paintings, formed a magazine of arms ; 
While, at the same time, he enlarged the terrace made by 
Queen Elizabeth, and carried it round the south and east 
iftdes of the upper court. He a1s6, in the year 1676, face^ 
it with a solid rampart of free-stone, and shaped the ground 
in well-adapted slopes towards the park. The views froni 
this terrace, which is 1870 feet in length, are not easily' 
described: — Camden gives the following account of the 
spot, which would answer the purposes of more modern 
description. ** It enjoyeth a most delightful prospect round 
afbout; for right in front it overlooketh a vale, lying out 
far and wide, garnished with corn fields, flourishing with 
iheadows, decked with groves On either «ide| and watered 
with the most mild and gentle river Thames, Behind it 
arise hills every where, neither rough nor over high^ attired^' 
as it were, with woods, and even dedicated by nature to 
hunting and game." 

The works of Verrio, on the walls and ceilings of some 
of the larger apartments, were begun and completed in the 
reigns of James the Siecond and William the Third. Queen 
Anne made several additions to the castle, particularly the 
flight of steps on the east side of the terrace. Hiat princess 
meditated also considerable alterations in the park, from 
designs of Le Ndtre, which were interrupted by her death :' 
l!he regular outlines of them were very visible at the com- 
mencement of the present reign, but have been since levelled. 
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The principal improvements during the last ceniurji and 
ivbich have been continued into the present, and are stiU 
continuing, have been produced by George the Third: — St. 
George's Chapel has been the mpre particular object of his 
splendid taste and pious munificence. This sacred struc- 
ture has ever been admired fpr the stjrle of its architecture 
and the richness of it^ ornaments^ Nor has it been lest 
revered, as being the sepulchre of Edward the Fourth,^ 
Henry the Sixth, Henry the Eighth, his Queen the Lady 
Jane Seymour, and Charles the First. But it has been re-< 
paired, altered| and fitted up, under his present majesty'^ 
direction, in such a manner as to render i( one of the most 
elegant, sumptuous, and solemn places of pubHc worship 
in the kingdom^ <^nd to justify its claim to the title of the 
f beauty of holiness." — ^The ditches also, which skirted the 
east and south sides of the castle, have been filled up and 
fhe ground levelled. The apartments have been enriched 
with additional pictures, and the windows of the upper 
court have been enlarged, and shaped in a manner more 
suited to the general character of the structure which they 
enlighten. 

The castle is about a mile in circumference, and divided 
ipto two ^papious courts. The ceqtre is occupied by the 
Kound Tower, ^hich was formerly separated from the 
Ipwer court by a strong wall and draw-bridge. The lower 
court is divided into two parts by St. George's Chapel. On 
the north or inner side, are the several houses and apart- 
ments of the Dean, Canons, and other officers. On the 
. south and west sides of the outer part, are the houses of 
the poor Knights of Windsor. Ip this court are also several 
apartments belonging to the officers of the Crown and the 
Order of the Qarter. The upper coi^rt is a spacious and 
regjolar sqqare, containing, on the north side, the royal 
apartments i^nd 3t« George's Hall with the Royal Chapel. 
They compose that part of the castle which is called the Sta^ 
building, from the Star and Garter that appear on the fron^ 
next the terrace* On the south and east sides, are th^ 
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Apartments of their Majesties, and the several branches of 
the Royal Family ; and on the ^est is the Round Tower. 

In the centre of the court is a large equestrian statue of 
Charles the Second, of copper : it is placed on a marble pe« 
destal, ornamented with nautical devices, beautifully sculp- 
tured in basso relievo, by Gibbons* ** The fruit, fish, and 
implements,'^ observes Lord Orford, ^' are all exquisite ; while 
the man and the horse may serve for a sign to draw the pas- 
senger's eye to the pedestal." Beneath the statue is a curious 
hydraulic engine, invented by Sir Samuel Morland, who was 
appointed magister mechanicorum to the above monarch in 
1681. 

The Round Tower is the residence of the Constable, or, 
as he is now generally denominated, the Governor, whose 
omce is both civil and military. He is invested with full 
powers to guard the Castle against every enemy, foreign and 
domestic ; and also to investigate and determine all disputes 
that may arise within the precincts of Windsor Forest, which 
an old manuscript description of this manor represents as se- 
venty-seven miles in circumference. He has a Deputy or 
Lieutenant-Governor, who holds equal command in his ab- 
sence. 

The Tower is built on a lofty artificial mount, surrounded 
with a moat. The ascent to the upper apartments is by a 
long flight of stoite steps, guarded by a cannon planted at the 
top, and levelled at the entrance. Th^ curtain of the tower 
is the only battery now in the Castle, and is mounted with 
seventeen pieces of ordnance, which appear to retain their 
situation more as objects of ornament than utility. For- 
merly the whole of the Castle was guarded with cannon on 
its several towers. 

The entrance is through a square paved court, in which 
is a reservoir of water, contrived in the reign of Charles the 
Second, to receive the drains from the upper leads. Here 
was also erected, in the year 1784, an engine for raising 
water upwards of three hundred and seventy feet> by the 
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Knqple eontrivBtice of a rope; the ends of which beii^ 
tplieed together, it is fixed to a wheel and gudgeoa in die 
water, and to a windlass at the top of the well, when the 
latter being turned with an ordinary degree of relocitjr^ the 
water adheres to the ascending part of the rope until it 

« 

arrives at the top ; it is then thrown off and collected bj 
Beans of a semi-circular cap, which incloses the inner wheel 
of the windlass: and this cap having a spout on one side of 
it, the Water is conducted into any vessel that may be placed 
to recieive it. 

The Guard Chamber contains a small magaaine of arms^ 
curiously disposed. The pillars of the door, opening into 
the dining-room, are composed of pikes, on the top of 
which are two coats of mail, said to be those of John, King 
of France, and David, King of Scotland, who were pri-» 
sonevs here: they are both inlaid with gold; the former 
with fleurs de lis, and the latter with thistles. The tapestry 
of the dining-room is disposed in six compartments, and 
represents the history of Hero and Leander. The bed* 
chamber is also hung with tapestry, which is wrought with 
gold and silver : the principal subject is the story of A«ro-> 
clotus, king of Phrygia, and his three daughters weeping 
to death, by the side of the Helicon. The other rooms do 
not merit particular notice. 

The summit of the building presents a view of great ex- 
tent, and replete with variety and beauty. The windings 
of the Thames through a wide extent of country, the 
blended succession of towns and villages, open cultivated 
country and embowered maDsion, with the scenery of the 
Forest, forms a circumjacent landscape, a panorama, at 
once beautiful and magnificent, which no pencil could deM^ 
neate or language describe. The names of the following 
counties, ^hich are visible from the top of the Tower, are 
inscribed on a board, and are twelve in number: Middlesex, 
Essex, Hertford, Bucks, Berks, Oxford, Wilts, Hants, Surry, 
Sussex, Kent, and Bedford. On a clear day, the dome of 
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St* PaaPs may be distingaiahed. The royal standard is dis^ 
played on the sntnoiit of the Tower when the King is at 
Windsor, and also on state hptidays. The flag is fourteen 
yards long, and eight broad. 

The entrance to the royal apartments has been very much 
improved, by command of his Majesty, and under the di* 
rection of Mr. Wyatt. Previous to the alteration, it con- 
sisted of an elegant modern stair-case, the ceiling and sides 
of which were painted by Sir James Thornhill, in the reigns 
of. Queen Anne and George the First. Behind this, was 
« back stair-case, which was not without its decorations^ 
These two stair-cases have now been removed, and in the 
apace which they occupied has been erected another, in a 
atyle admirably suited to the character of the structure to 
which it serves as a very superb entrance. It consists of two 
flights of steps, thirty-four in number, without a turning, 
and is surrounded by a gallery, twenty-feet in length in the 
front, and forty-seven feet on each side. The height is ninety 
nine feet ; the external building having been raised about 
twenty feet, exclusive of the lantern, which is of an octagonal 
shape, forming, on the outside, an embattled tower. The 
angles of the ceiling are embellished with various .devices, 
judiciously assorted to the place. The balustrade is com^ 
posed of bronzed iron, with brass bases and capitals. This 
stair-case was begun in the year 1800, and finished in 1804. 

The QutetCi Guard Room is the first apartment into which 
the visitor is conducted, in which the arms are arranged in 
a variety of tasteful devices. The ceiling represents the 
Queen consort of Charles the Second, in the character of 
Britannia^ with her attributes ; and decorated with allego- 
rical embellishments. Over the chimney is the portrait of 
Prince George, of Denmark, on horseback, by Dahl, and 
views of shipping, by Vandervelde. 

The Quern' t Presence Chamber. — ^The same illustrious per- 
sonage is made to dignify the ceiling, attended by Religion, 
Xhe Cardinal Virtues, &c. Three of the Cartoons of Ra- 
phaeli lately removed to Hampton Court, occupied the wall 
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of this room. The portraits which remain are, two Priti^ 
cesses of Brunswick, painted in I609. The Duke. Albert, 
of Saxony, by Rubens. Charles the First, his Queen, and 
two Children* James the First, and Charles the First, on 
horseback, by Vandyck. In this room are two silver chan- 
deliers, brought from Hanover. 

The Queen^s Audience Chamber. — ^The ceiling represents 
Britannia in the person of Queen Catherine again, with an- 
other selection of attributes, &c. and richly-gilded decora- 
tions. The chandeliers and glasses are very magnificent* 
The portraits are, those of Frederick-Henry, Prince of 
Orange; Prince Rupert, and William, Prince of Orange; 
all by Honthorst. Ann, Duchess of York, by Sir P. Lely. 
James the First's Queen, by Van Somer. Queen of Charles 
the First, by Vandyck ; and a Landscape, by Zucarelli. 
. The Ball Room. — Charles the Second is represented on 
the ceiling in the act of giving peace to Europe ; accompa- 
nied with a variety of ingenious allegory. Four large 
glasses, in massive silver frames, with correspondent silver 
tables and chandeliers, distinguish this apartment. The 
portraits consist of the Duke of Hamilton, by Hanneman. 
The Earl of Pembroke, who was Lord Chamberlain to 
James the First, by Vansomer. The Countess of Carlisle, 
Madame de St. Croix, and the Duchess of Richmond ; by 
Vandyck. The latter is a very beautiful picture, in which 
her Grace is represented in the character of St. Agnes. 
Her present Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of York ; by Ramsay. The Princesses Mary, Sophia, and 
Amelia; by Copley. St. John, after Corregio; and a large 
Landscape, by Zucarelli. 

The Queen's Drawitig-Room. — ^The subject of its ceiling 
is the Assembly of the Gods, and the following paintings 
embellish it . — ^A large landscape, with the figures of Pha- 
raoh's daughter, and Moses in the bulrushes; and six 
smaller ones, by Zucarelli; a Magdalen, by Sir P. Lely; 
Earl of Surry, by Holbein ; De Bray, the painter, and his 
family, in the characters of Anthony and Cleopatra, by him- 
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self; Killigreir and Carew, by Vandyck; and, from thtf 
pencil of the same great artist, the interesting portrait of 
Lady Venetia Dighy, the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby. 

The Queen's State Bedchamber.^-This room has been lately 
enlarged to twice its former length, as is discoverable by 
the painted ceiling, the old part of which still remains, and 
is a representation of the story of Eodymion and Diana. 
The subject of the new part is Jupiter presenting the bow 
to the same goddess, and is painted by Rigaud. The prin- 
cipal paintings are, a Madona and Child, after Vandyck; 
Titian aod a Senator of Venice, by Titian ; an Holy Family, 
by the same ; Queen of James I. by Janseo ; two riews near 
Rome, by Bamboccio ; Princess Mary, by Sir P* Lely ; St. 
John, after Corregio ; John, Duke of Marlborough, by DahL 

The King's Closet. — ^This room has been enlarged, with 
new decorations by Wyatt. It is hung with scarlet clothe 
enriched with a gold border. The paintings are y^ry nome* 
rous in this apartment, and some of them of the first class. 
Among them are St. Sebastian, by Guido; the Angel ap* 
pearing to the Shepherds, by N* Poussin ; two small Holy 
Families, by Titian; an old woman watering flowers, by 
G. Douw ; the celebrated picture of the Miners, by Quintia 
MatsyS ; Nymphs and Satyrs, by Albano ; a landscape, by 
Breughel ; a head, by Raphael \ the Last Supper, a sketch; 
by Rubens; a head, by Parmegiano; Peter delivered from 
prison, by Steenwick ; Martin Luther, and Edward VL by 
Holbein; a woman reading, by Corregio; milking the 
goat, by Berghem ; two heads, by Denner, &c. 8cc. 

The Kinf^i Dressing^Room* — The subject of the ceiling is 
Jupiter and Danae. The hangings are the same as those in 
the last-mentioned room* The principal paintings that fur- 
nish this apartment, are two heads, by Holbein ; a Madona, 
by Carlo Doici ; ditto, by Guido ; Holy Family, the school 
of Raphael; Madona and child, by Guercino ; St. Catherine, 
by Guido ; Jacob and his family, by F. Lauri ; a Christ, a 
Magdalen, and Herodias' daughter, by Carlo Dolci ; a por- 
trait, said to be shat of' the Countess of Desmond, by Rem- 

^6 
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brandt ; two landscapes, by Wou vermaos ; a bead, by L. da 
Vinci ; Silence, by Annibal Caracci ; James, Dolce of York, 
by Rnssri ; Charles the First's Qoeen, Vandyck, &c. &c. 

The Kh^i old Siaie Bedchamber.— The ceiling displays 
Charles IL in the robes of the Garter, seated on a throne, 
with the four quarters of the globe paying him obeisance. 
The hangings are of crimson, with gilded mouldings. The 
bed has been some time removed. The paintings are, 
Charles II. when a boy, by Vandyck ; the Duke of Savoy, by 
Idoore ; Charles the First's children, by Vandyck : the £m« 
peror Charles V. by Titian ; the Duke of York, his Majes*. 
ty's brother, by Dance ; and George II. by Shackleton. 

The King'i Draming-Boomj— This ceiling represenU an* 
other flattering allegorical picture of Charles II. descriptive 
of his restoration. This room has been lately fitted up with 
great elegance. The pictures are, an Holy Family, and a 
battle piece, by Rubens j Venus adorned by the Graces, 
and Perseus and Andromeda, by Guido; the converted 
Chinese, the finest picture of the master, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller ; the vision of Augustus, by Pietro di Cortona ; 
Christ before Pilate, by Schiavoni ; the Wise Men's Offers 

iogf hy I^uca Giordano. 

The Kin^s State BeAr^mfter.— The Banquet of the Gods 
is the subject of the ceiling ; and in several parts of the 
coving, we will not say with the best taste, is represented a 
great variety of fish and fowl. The carving of this room 
has been removed to Hampton Court : it was by Gibbon, 
who was never exceeded in this branch of art. Hangings 
of scarlet cloth supply its place. The paintings which em- 
bellish it are, a fine piece of still life, by Kalf ; Mary Queen 
of Scots, by Janette ; Samson betrayed by the Philistines, 
by Vandyck ; Anne, Duobess of York, and Mary, Duchess 
of York, by Sir P, Lely ; a preceptor and his pupil, by 
Bassan; the apotheosis of the Princes Octavius and Alfred, 
by West; and a philosopher, by Spagnolet. 

The Xti^s Audience Chamber^ — The subject of the ceiling 
IS an allegorical representation of the re-establishment oC 
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the Chnrcb, by die restoration of Charles IL This apart* 
ment is fitted up and furnished with the greatest elegance : 
the throne and its appendages are constructed with much 
taste. The canopy and ornamental parts were wrought 
under the direction of Mrs. Pawsey, from beautiful punt^ 
iags by Miss Moser: and the drawings, which ornament 
the richly-gilded columns, were executed by Rebecca. The 
paintings consist of seven large pictures, by West, which 
represent some of the brightest aohievemenu of English 
braveiy. 

The Kin^s Presence CAomfter.'-^Another portrait of King 
Charles II. with allegorical figures, and one of the best which 
adorn the ceilings. In this apartment were the other four 
Cartoons of Raphael, which are removed to Hampton 
Court. The pictures which now decorate it are, a Prome- 
theus, by young Palma ; Duns Scotus, by Spagnolet ; 
Charles II. and James II. by Sir P. Lely; Queen Mary, 
King William, Queen Anne, and George I. by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; George II. and Queen Caroline, by Zeeman; their 
present Majesties, by Ramsay. 

Kim^i Guard Chamber. — ^The ceiling is painted in water 
colours, and represents subjects suited to the character of 
the apartment, which is decorated with various kinds of 
arms, arranged in fanciful devices. The armour of Edward 
the Black Prince is placed over the door which opens Into 
St. George's Hall. 

In this room the Knights of the Garter dine, in the ab* 
sence of the Sovereign, on the occasion of an installation 
of that order. 

The paintings are Charles II. King of Sweden, on hone- 
back, by Wyck ; and eight views of battles and sieges, by 
Rugendas. 

Against the north end of this apartment a building has 
been lately erected, which is to be called Blenheim Tower, 
ID which will be deposited the banner of France, annually 
delivered here on the second of August, by the Duke of 
Marlborough, by which he holds Blenheisn, in Oxferdshire, 
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This banner, the memorial of John, Doke of Mailborongh'« 
victories over the French, was formerly placed in a cknet, 
which is now no longer shewn* 

Si. Georg^B Hatt4 — This magnificent apartment is dedi« 
cated to the honour of the most noble order of the Garter* 
In a large oval, in the centre of the ceiling, Charles the 
Second is represented in the habit of the order, attended by 
the personifications of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
bther attributes. Near the throne is a representation of 
St. George's cross, encircled with the garter, within a star 
supported by wingeJ boys, with the motto, Honi soii qui 
matyp^me. In the lower compartments of the ceiling is 
the coUar of the garter, supported by boys, and encom- 
passed with a variety of characters, emblematic of this most 
illustrious order of knighthood. 

On the north wall of this noble room is painted the tri- 
umph of Edward the Black Prince, son of Edward HI. 
founder of the order. That sovereign is represented as sitting 
on a throne, receiving John, King of France, and David, 
King of Scotland. The Prince, crowned with lanrels, is 
seated in a triumphal car in the midst of the procession, pre- 
ceded by captives, and attended by the emblems of Liberty 
and Victory, with the banners of France and Scotland* 
The painter has closed the procession with the Countess of 
Salisbury, in the character oi a. female making garlands in 
honour of the ceremony. 

At the east end of the Hall is the Sovereign's throne^ the 
ascent to which is by five steps of fine marble; to which were 
added three more in painting, and they were so skilfully ma- 
naged as to deceive the eye, and give them the appearance 
of absolute reality. Above them was painted a large ca* 
nopy and its drapery ; on the latter of which was represented 
St. George encountering the dragon : beneath it was repre- 
sented William III. in the habit of the order of the garter, 
painted by Sir G. Kneller. On a part of the drapery was 
this inscription : Feniemh rethiuii rem. The canopy on the 
cove of the ceiling and upper part of the wall still remain ; 
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but the other ))arts of the picture have been supplied by 
moderQ and better objects. A canopy is now placed there 
which was brought from Hanover; and above the throne is 
a gallery, with an organ. At the lower end of the Hall is 
another music gallery, supported by four figures, beautifully 
carved in wood ; and tradition represents them as a father 
and three sons, who were the captives of Edward the Black 
Prince. 

The ceilings and mural pictures were painted by Venio, 
who was permitted to enjoy the distinction of the following 
inscription, which is over the latter gallery : 



Antovius Vera 10, Neapolitanus, 

Non ignobili stirpe natus. 

Augustissimi Regis Casoli Sccunoi, 

Samcti et Georoi, 

Molem banc felicissimft Manu 

Decoravit. 



St. George's, or the Royal Chapel. — ^This was fitted up with 
all the usual apparatus for choir service ; but is now con- 
verting into a saloon ; and another chapel is to be built in 
an adjoining court, formerly called Horn Court; and at 
present the private domestic service is performed in the 
Queen's Guard Chamber. The ceiling represented the Re- 
surrection. The altar-piece contained a picture of the Last 
Supper ; and over it was the organ. The north wall con- 
sisted of one large painting, the subject of which was a 
display of the miraculous power of Christ, in several parti* 
cular acts of it, as recorded in the New Testament. This 
is one of the best designs of Verrio, but accompanied with 
his usual absurdities. The King's closet occupied the west 
end, and was fitted up with suitable splendor. The stalls 
and other parts of the Chapel were decorated with various 
scriptural devices, in the carving of Gibbons. 

Here ends the range of apartments open to the view of 
the public. 

5« 
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The Royal and Collegiate Chdpel of Si. George.— -Thiir 
Chapel enjoys the site of one which Henry the First built 
and dedicated to Edward the Confessor. The present sacred 
edifice was erected by Edward the Third in the year of our 
Lord one thousand three hundred and thirty-seven ; which 
was shortly after the institution of the Garter, and the 
foundation of the college of that order. Edward the 
Fourth, however, does not appear to have been contented 
with its original form, and accordingly very much en- 
krged and beautified it, adding at the same tune suitable 
residences for the Dean and Canons. It afterwards re- 
ceived great improvements from Henry the Seventh and 
Henry the Eighth. 

This chapel offers a very beautiful example of gothic 
architecture. The roof, which is of stone and elliptical, is 
an admirable piece of workmanship. It is supported by 
appropriate pillars) whose ribs and groins sustain the whole 
ceiling, and add to the elegant effect of the whole. The 
ceiling is lofty, and adorned with a great variety of de- 
vices, which are executed with great skill. Among these 
are the arms of Edward the Confessor, Edward the Third, 
Edward the Black Prince, Henry the Sixth, Edward the 
Fonrth, Henry the Seventh, and Henry the Eighth. There 
are also the arms of England and France^ the holy cross, 
the shield or cross of St. George, the rose, portcullis, 
lion rampant, unicorn, fleur-de-lis, and dragon,, with the 
distinctive feathers of the Prince of Wales, and the coats 
of manv noble families. — ^In the nave or centre arch are 
curiously designed and emblazoned the arms of Henry 
the Eighth sovereign, and several knights companions, of 
the garter in the year fifteen hundred and twenty-eight; 
among which are the arms of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of 
Germany; Francis the First, King of France; Ferdinand, 
Infant of Spain and King of the Romans; who were at that 
time knights of this illustrious order. 

Between the years 1776 and 1789 this Chapel was com- 
pletely repaired and beautified with additional decorationa 
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'St the expense of about forty thousand pounds ; towards 
which his Majesty was pleased to contribute nearly one half 
of that sum. The centre and side aisles were paved with 
Painswick stone ; the columns, sides, and ceiling cleaned, 
and all the coats of arms and heraldic insignia which adorn 
it, painted and cor^ctly emblazoned. A ground plan of 
the whole was also taken, in order to ascertain the respec- 
tive situation of the reliques beneatli : but as many of these 
records of the dead were greatly defaced by time, and ahe 
families to which others related being extinct, those alone 
which are most entire, or that belong to the most eminent 
persons, have been preserved. These are placed with a 
pleasing Teguiarity between the pillars that divide the 
centre from the side aisles, and in the centre of those oo 
each side ihe choir. 

The Choir was built by Edward the Third, butTcceived « 
great variety of curious decorations and enrichments from 
the piety of Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seventh. 
Here public worship is performed according to the cathedral 
ceremonial. It is also the scene ef the installation of the 
Knights of the Garter, and the repository of honour of this 
most noble order of knighthood. 

It is divided from the body of the church by the organ 
gallery, beneath which, on each side of the entrance to tbe 
choir, were formerly seats and pews, as the pulpit was 
placed in the adjacent part of the centre aisle, and the ser- 
mon consequently preached there ; but they have been re- 
moved, and the pulpit transferred to the choir. The organ 
which had been erected soon after the restoration of Charles 
the Second, was placed in the parish church. The present 
organ-loft is built of Coade's artificial stone, and happily 
unites with the general appearance of the whole. The 
roof and columns which support it form a light and beauti- 
M colonade, which is embellished with ihe several devices 
peculiar to the Sovereign and the order of the garter. 

The new organ, erected by Mr. Green, was the particular 
donation of his Majesty, and is a superior instrument. The 
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case of it is of aDrivalled beaoty, and was desigaed by 
Mr. Emlyn. It is in the general style of the Chapel, unites 
• wiih the canopies of the stalls, and, is covered with a reti- 
culated carvingi whose effect is very striking to the eye, 
and gives a most appropriate finish to that end of the 
Chapel. 

On the right-hand of the west or principal entrance into 
the Choir is the Sovereign's stall, which is entirely new, and 
is also completed after a design of Mr. Emlyn. In the centre 
are the arms of the Sovereign, encircled with laurel and 
crowned with the royal diadem; the whole surrounded 
with fleurs-de-lis, and the star of the order, with G. R. 
properly disposed. The curtains and cushions are of blue 
velvet, fringed with gold. The Sovereign's banner is of 
rich velvet; it is much larger than those of the knights 
companions, and his mantling is of gold brocade. 

The Prince's stall is on the left-hand entrance, and is not 
distinguished from those of the other knights companions ; 
the whole illustrious society being, according to the sta- 
tutes of the institution, companions and colleagues of equal 
honour and power. 

The stalls of the knights companions of the most noble 
order of the Garter are on each side of the choir, with 
the mantle, crest, helmet, and sword of each knight, 
placed over the stall on a canopy of ancient carving, cu- 
riously wrought above the canopy : the banners or arms 
of each knight, properly blazoned on silk ; and on the 
backs of the stalls are the titles of the knights, with their 
arms engraved on plates of copper. These ensigns of 
honour are removed according to the succession of the 
knights in the order; and at the installation of his suc- 
cessor, the banner, helmet, sword, 8cc. of the deceased 
knight are with great solemnity offered up at the altar ; but 
the plate of his titles remains in his stall, as a perpetual 
memorial to his honour. 

The carved work of the choir deserves particular atten- 
tion. The canopies over the stalls will well reward the most 
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minute examiaation. On the pedestals of these stalls is 
carved the history of our Saviour's life, from his nativity to 
his ascensioD. On the front of the stalls at the west end 
of the choir is also sculptured the history of St. George ; 
and on a girth on the outside of the upper seat is cut in 
old Saxon characters the twentieth Psalm in Latin, supposed 
to be designed as a prayer or petition for the royal founder, 
Edward the Third, and the future sovereigns of the order 
of the Garter. 

Every part, indeed, of the choir abounds with sculpture, 
in a great variety of imagery. Some of the figures of the 
patriarchs, kings, &c. had been greatly defaced, and others 
in a great measure destroyed; but the face of the whole is 
restored with a minute attention to its former state, and 
many parts are added which represent certain distinguished 
occurrences of the present reign. 

The altar was formerly decorated with costly hangings of 
crimson velvet and gold, which, together with other rich 
furniture appropriated to the use of the altar, and three 
thousand five hundred and eighty ounces of wrought plate 
of the most curious workmanship, were in the year one 
thousand six hundred and twelve seized under the guise of 
parliamentary authority by Captain Fogg, who appears to 
have been employed in plundering this royal foundation. 
Charles the Second, however, after his restoration, contri- 
bttted most liberally with the knights companions of the 
Garter to replace the loss with every fitting ornament 
and sacred vessels for celebrating the rites of the altar; 
which were most curiously wrought and gilt, and dedicated 
to the honour of God, and the service of the sovereign 
and knights companions of the most noble order of the 
Garter. 

The same prince also ornamented the altar with twenty* 
two pannels of tissue and purple damask : it was likewise' 
decorated with two pieces of arras, or tapestry, one repre- 
senting Christ and his disciples at supper, given by Doctor 
Bryan, Bishop of Winchester : the subject of the other 
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tras Christ and the two disciples at Emmaus^ from an ori- 
giDal of Titian, and presented by Lady Mordannt. But 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and seven, on re- 
moving the wainscot in Urswick Chapel, a painting was 
discovered of large dimensions representing the Last Supper. 
It had probably been secreted at the time of the republican 
plunder, and being considered as a performance of great 
merit by Sir James Thornhill, Verrio, and other eminent 
masters, it was repaired and placed immdiately over the 
communion table, where it remained tiil the general repair 
of the chapel, when it was removed to grace the altar of 
the parish church. Its place is supplied by a picture on 
the same subject by Mr. West. This is perhaps one of his 
best pictures ; though it is not to be conceived on what 
principle, either as to taste, judgment, and historical fact, 
the traitor Judas should be made such a predominant figure 
in the composition. The wainscot ornaments, which were 
suggested by the Sing, are after a design of Mr. Thomas 
Sandby, and executed under the inspection of Mr. Erolyn* 
They represent the arms of Edward the Third, Edward the 
Black Prince, and those of the original knights, which are 
displayed in circular compartments. To these are added 
pelicans, wheat, grapes, sacramental vessels, and other sym- 
bolic forms, admirably executed and tastefully disposed, 
forming a very rare display of this kind of sculpture. The 
whole of the repairs and alterations of the altar were made 
at the sole expense of his Majesty. 

The painted windows form a very beautiful and striking 
decoration to this structure, as well as add to the solemnity 
of its character. The first of these,* as to the order of time 
when it was brought into its present state, is the large win- 
dow at the west end of the body of the church. It is com- 
posed of eighty copartments, each six feet high, by one 
foot five inches wide: the whole beautifully ornamented 
with fine stained glass, consisting of a variety of figures, as 
patriarchs, bishops, and other canonical, as well as regal 
characters; among which are St. Peter, St. Alexandeii 
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King SolomoUi Edward the Confessor, Edward the Fourtb^ 
Mid Henry the Eighth. The lesser decorations consist of 
the various insignia of the Garter and several episcopal 
armorial bearings. 

This window was restored to the beautiful state in which 
it now appears in 1774^ at the expense of the Dean and 
Chapter, and under the direction of Doctor Lockmaui one 
of the Canons, who collected all the remains of the ancient 
painted glass that were dispersed through different parts of 
the building. It is intended, however, to render the beauty 
of this chapel still more complete by repairing this window 
in the style and manner of those already formed by Messrs. 
Jarvis and Forest. For this purpose Mr. West made a 
cartoon of the Crucifixion, which Mr. Forest engaged to 
paint on glass. The window when completed will contain 
one thousand square feet. 

The next of these windows in point of magnitude is that 
over the altar. . The subject is the Resurrection, executed 
by Mr. Jarvis, after a design of Mr. West. It is divided 
into three copartments. In the centre is our Saviour 
ascending from the sepulchre preceded by an angel, above 
whom in the clouds is an host of cherubim and seraphim, 
and among them is a portrait of the Prince Octavius. In the 
front are Roman soldiers, whose countenances and attitudes 
are suited to the awful circumstances of the scene. In the 
copartment to the right are represented Mary Magdalen, 
and Mary the mother of James, approaching the sepulchre 
with spices &c. ; and in that to tl^e left are Peter and John, 
who are represented as running in great haste to the sepul- 
chre, according to the apostolic narrative of the extraordi- 
nary transaction. 

Two windows, one on the north and the other on the 
south side of the altar, contain the arms of the Sovereign 
and knights companions of the order of the Garter, who 
aUbscribed towards painting the east window. 

• The east window in the south aisle is executed in half 
tints by Mr. Forest, after a design by Mr. West. It repre* 
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seats the Angels appearing to the Shepherds,'^ to annoance 
the nativity of our Saviour. The style of painting in this 
window is different from the rest; but is very sensibly 
adapted to the light in which it is placed. 

The west window in the south aisle is the work of the 
same artists, and represents the Nativity. The Virgin 
Mary is seated with the infant Jesus sleeping in her lap; 
and Joseph, with the most devout attention, is holding a 
lamp to give light to her in the performance of her maternal 
office. The accessory parts of the picture are true to the 
scriptural description. 

The west window in the north aisle in indebted also to 
Mr. Forest and Mr. West for whatever merit it may 
possess. The subject is the Wise Men'j Offering. The 
picture is not crouded with figures; and in the representa- 
tion of an event which has been so often represented 
novelty cannot be expected. 

It is but seldom that the whole of these windows can be 
seen to advantage at any one time in the day, except when 
the sun is obscured by light clouds. When this is not the 
case, the most favourable light for viewing the east win- 
dows is from nine to eleven ; and for those at the west end 
from three to six. 

The different repositories of the illustrious dead in this 
chapel were originally founded as chauntries, and endowed 
with lands and other revenues for the maintenance of chap- 
lains and priests, to sing masses there for the repose of 
their several founders and their kindred ; the observance of 
which naturally ceased when the Reformation introduced a 
purer system of religious worship, that prohibited the cere- 
monials of popish superstition. 

In the first of these hallowed receptacles, which is at ihe 
upper end of the choir, are deposited the remains of Henry 
the Eighth, and his Queen Jane Seymour, King Charles 
the First, and a daughter of Queen Anne. 

At the east end of the north aisle are deposited the 
remains of Edward the Fourth, over which there is a beau- 
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ful monument composed of steel, representing a pair of 

gates between two towers of curious workmanship, in the 

Gothic style. The trophies of honour over the prince's 

grave were richly ornamented with pearls, rubies, and gold, 

of which the chapel was plundered in the year 1642. The 

steel front formerly faced the north aisle, but now looks 

towards the altar. When this change took place in the 

year 1790, a neat stone monument was raised at the back 

part of it, composed chiefly of fragments collected from 

other parts of the chapel, and which has given additional 

beauty to this sepulchral structure. In the front of it is 

a black marble slab, on which appears in old Eor^ssh cha<» 

meters, Edward IIIL At the base are coutitersunk, in 

similar letters. King Edward IIIL and his Queen Elizabeth 

Widville. On an adjoining stone is the following inscrip* 

tion : George Duke of Bedford, and Mary, J^k daughter of 

Edward IIIL — In the year 1789, as the workmpen were 

employed in preparing the ground for a pavement, they 

^perceived a small aperture in the side of this vault, whick 

curiosity soon rendered sufficiently large to admit an easy 

entrance to the interior, part ; which was foond to eontain a 

]eaden coffin, seven feet long, with ik perfect skeleton im^ 

nersed in a glutinous liquid, with which the body is sop«> 

pOsed to have been embalmed, as it was three hundred and 

seven years since its interment. On the top of this cdfflA 

was another, supposed to be made of cedar, and to ctoiMttilli 

tlie remains of the Queen, which were greatly decayed* 

At the south east corner of the church is a sttuall chapel 
which derives its name from that eminent statesman and 
vrafrior the Earl of Lincoln, whose remains ahre interred 
there. He died in the year 1534, and the monument was 
erected to his memory by his lady, who also was buried be- 
neath it. It is of alabaster with pillars of porphyry. O* 
the top is his effigy lying pfostrote ofi a mat of cMion^ 
workmanship, dressed in armour, his feet rentiffg on a grey- 
hound. By his side lies his lady in her fobes of stale*, her 
head resting on an embroidered cushion, and ker feet Qh 
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H monkey. Round the whole are their several sons and 
daughters in a kneeling posture. 

In an arched tomb at the east end of the soulh aisle, lies 
Richard Beauchamp bishop of Salisbury, who was the first 
chancellor of the most noble order of the garter : and for- 
jnerly in an arch opposite to the tomb, a missal or breviary 
was always placed by his order, that such as passed by the 
tomb might say certain prayers for the repose of his soul, 
as recommended in an inscription which still remains. 

Some antiquaries haveexpressed their doubts whether King 
Henry the Sixth was buried in this chapel: but the histo- 
rical accounts are entirely in favour of that circum- 
stance. After his inhuman murder by Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, in the year 1472, his corpse was carried to 
Saint Paul's church and conveyed from thence by water lo 
Chertsey in the county of Surry, where it was buried ; but 
was afterwards removed by order of Richard the Third to 
this choir and re-interred. This cannot admit of doubt, as 
Henry the Seventh at the time that he applied to the court 
of Rome to admit Henry the Sixth, from bis extraordinary 
piety, into the calendar of saints, demanded a licence to re- 
move his remains from Windsor to Westminster abbey, and 
most probably in his then newly-erected chapel. But 
Henry the Seventh not choosing to comply with the exorbi- 
tant demands of the court of Rome, these designs were 
both laid aside. Henry the Eighth also, by bis will, or- 
dered this monument to be sumptuously decorated as it at 
present appears. 

At no great distance from the south door of the chapel 
u a small chauntry which bears the name of its founder, 
.who was John Oxenbridge a canon of this church end 
4 bountiful benefactor to it. The screen is in the Gothic 
style. Over the door is a lion rampant, surrounded with 
escalops, and* accompanied with a rebus of the founder's 
name : an Ox the letter N and a bridge. Within the chapel 
«re paintings of certain circumstances in the life of Jolm 
the Baptist. 
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CoBligtious to that which has been just described is 
Aldwortk chapel. It derives its name from several persons 
of that family who have been buried in it, though it was 
built by Doctor Oliver King, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
un<l register of the order of ihe garter, whose remains are 
deposited here under an altar monument. 

Bray chapel was built in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
by Sir Reginald Bray, one of the knights companions of the 
order, who was a most liberal benefactor to this church. 
He was highly instrumental in uniting the houses of York 
and Lancaster by the marriage of Henry the Seventh, with 
the Princess Elizabeth daughter of Edward the Fourths 
To his great abilities as a statesman, he added great know- 
ledge and taste in architecture, as this Chai>el of Saint 
George and that of Henry the Seventh at Westminster, 
in which they were both employed, most amply testify. 

At the west end of the south aisle is a small chapel origi- 
nally dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It is called Beaufort 
Chapel, as many of that ancient and noble family are buried 
within it. Two noble monuments distinguish it. One of 
them is erected to the memory of Charles Somerset, Earl of 
Worcester and knight of the garter, who died April 15, 
1526, and his lady, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
William Earl of Huntingdon. The Earl is dressed in the 
habit of the order, with his head resting on an helmet, and 
on his right side is his lady, in her robes of state. On the 
back sit two angels weeping ; and at their head stands an 
angel displaying their arms within the garter. This monu- 
ment is inclosed in a screen of brass-work gilt ; but has 
no inscription. 

The other monument is raised to the memory of Henry 
Somerset Duke of Beaufort: a nobleman eminent for bis 
great and excellent qualities. He was chamberlain and 
privy oouncellor to Charles the First and Charles the Se- 
cond, to whose fortunes he adhered with unshaken loyalty 
and unspotted honour. He married the eldest daughter of 
Arthur Lord Capel who was most worthy of him ; and by 
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whom he had a numerous ofispring. He died aged seTcnty 
OQ the twenty-firet of January 1699. The monument, which 
displays an uncommon portion of sepulchral magnificencej 
is of white marble. Two columns of the corinthian order, 
having their shafts entwined with leaves and flowers, support 
the upper part; on either side of which is placed a flaming 
ornamented urn and in the centre the Duke's coat of arms. 
In the middle below is the effigy of his grace, arrayed in bis 
robes of state, in a reclining posture. Over the figure are 
curtains, hanging down by the columns on each side; while 
on the back ground, are represented in relievo, two angels, 
holding a palm and crown and accompanied with cherubs. 
Below the duke is a representation of Saint George killing 
the dragon : and on each side of the monument, between 
the columns stands a statue, the one representing Justice, 
and the other Fortitude. On the base is a latin inscription. 
• At the north*west corner of the church is Unwick*s or the 
Bread Chapel, so called from Doctor Christopher Urswick, 
Dean of Windsor, and who greatly assisted Sir Reginald 
Bray in finishing this fabric. He was employed by Henry 
the Seventh on many embassies to foreign princes; and 
was in such great favour with his sovereign, that he was of- 
fered the first ecclesiastical honours, all which he refused; 
and in the year 1505, resigned this deanery and his other 
preferments except the vicarage of Hackney, where he 
passed the remainder of his life in retirement and the 
constant performance of bis parochial duties. There he 
^ied and was buried in the year 1521. 

Near the middle of the north aisle h Rutland Chapel; and in 
the centre of it is a neat alabaster monument, erected to the 
memory of Sir George Manners Lord Roos, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and of the Lady Ann his wife, neice to 
Edward the Fourth. Sir George lies dressed in armour, bis 
head resting on an helmet, and his feet on an Unicorn 
couchant. By his side lies his lady, in her robes of state, 
with her head resting on a cushion supported by Angels. 
Oa each side of the tomb are their sons wd daughters; apd 
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«t one ead are angels displaying their family arms. Sir 
George died October, the twenty third 1513; and Lady 
Anne, April the twenty-second 1526. 

On the west side of the choir door in the north aisle is 
Hastings Chapel. It was built by £lizabeth| the wife of 
William Lord Hastings, chamberlain to King Edward the 
Fourth, and master of the mint, who for his loyalty to that 
prince and his royal issue was ordered to be executed in tha 
Tower of London. The roof of this chapel is very neat^ 
and was formerly very much enriched with ornaments. On 
each side are several niches in which images appear to have 
been placed : and under them several angels bearing the 
arms of the family of Hastings. This chape] is dedicated to 
Saint Stephen, whose history is painted in four pannels in 
the inside of it, and is in good preservation. 

In September 1805, were interred in a vault near the 
sovereign's stall in the choir, the remains of William Henry 
Duke of Gloucester, brother to his present majesty, it is 
not distinguished by any inscription. 

The Princess Amelia, the youngest daughter of their ma- 
jesties, whose long illness, sufferings and admirable qualities, 
interested the whole nation, was lately interred in this 
church. 

To enumerate all the monuments and memorials of per- 
sons buried in this chapel, would not be interesting to the 
reader, nor admissible within the limits of this work. We 
shall however except the tomb erected to the memory of 
Doctor Brideoak, Bishop of Chichester, for the sake of that 
'display of superior virtue which adorned his life, and the peru- 
sal of which will afford delight to the good and virtuous of 
every age. His effigy lies on the monument in his epis- 
copal robes with a mitre on his head and a crosier by his 
side. The inscription Is as follows. 

'^ Sacred to the memory of the reverend father in Christ 
Ralph Brideoak» who put off this mortal life, in a good old 
age, in God. He was a man resolutely good and great, yet 
lowly minded: a valuable treasure of the attic and all sorts 
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of eldqueDce. During the exile of Charles the Second, lie 
was stripped of his property, and at his return made canon 
of this chapeli Dean of Salisbury, and afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester. Hospitable and a friend to virtue, he was to his 
diocese like a father to his family; who, eager for the safety 
of others, but regardless of his own, while visiting his flock, 
was seized with a raging fever, and died in the exercise of 
liis episcopal function, on the ninth of October 1678, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. 

The Queen's Closet is on- the north side of the choir, for- 
merly used only for the accommodation of ladies at an 
Installation. In 1780, it was repaired and completely fur- 
nished for the accommodation of their Majesties and the 
royal family, who attend divine service there every Sunday 
morning during their residence at Windsor. Tlie wain- 
scot and canopy are in the gothic style : the curtains of 
garter blue silk, and the chairs and stools are covered 
with the same. In the second window are painted the arms 
of their majesties by Bristow; a sun-flower by West, and a 
rose by Jervis. In the third window is Saint Catharine, 
and the crowning of Queen Esther. In the east window is 
a representation of Nabal receiving David's messengers. 
In the window on the south side of the closet, is the wise 
men's offering, and a portrait of King Charles the Second. 
The upper part of the window next the choir is finely orna- 
mented with mosaic glass ; and the window represents in 
three pieces the history of the Prodigal Son, the arms of 
Henry the Eighth 8cc. 

The Chapter House is at the east end of the nortli aisle of 
the chapel. Opposite the entrance is an whole length of 
Edward the Third in his robes of state: in his right hand 
he holds a sword bearing the crowns of France and Scot- 
land. Round the frame is written, Edwardus tertius, tnvtcv 
iissimus Angliit Her, hujus CapelltRy et nobilissimi ordinis 
Garterii Fundator. On one side of the portrait is the 
sword of this renowned princcj which is six feet nine inches 
long. 
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Wohe^z Tomh House adjoins the east end of Saint Georgeh 
CliapeL It is a stone edifice, built by Henry the Seventh 
as a royal burial-place. But changing his intention, he 
began the more noble structure at Westminster ; so that this 
fabric remained in a state of neglect, until Cardinal Wolsey 
obtained a grant of it from Henry the Eight, where he 
began a tomb for himself of incomparable magnificence. 
Lord Bacon mentions it as far exceeding that of Henry the 
Seventh in Westminster Abbey : but the cardinal's disgrace 
prevented this sumptuous proof of his inordinate vanity from 
being compleated. That prelate was buried in the abbey at 
Leicester where he died : and in the year 1646, it was 
plundered of its rich ornaments by the rebels. King James 
the Second converted it into a popish chapel. The ceiling 
was by Verrio, and the walls beautifully adorned and 
painted : but after the abdication of that prince, it remained 
in a state of absolute neglect and at length presented a most 
ruinous appearance till ihe summer of the year 18CX), when 
his majesty ordered the wfndows and other external parts to 
be repaired; and it is now considered to be in a state of 
preparation for the solemn purpose of being a royal se-> 
pulchre. 

The Royal College of Saint George, which has the order 
of the garter attached to it, was first incorporated and en- 
dowed by letters patent of the twenty-second year of Ed- 
ward the Third, about three quarters of a year before the 
institution of the order. Several statutes were afterwards 
made for perpetuating and well governing this college bj 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Queen Elizabeth ^ 
and the present establishment on this foundation is as fol- 
lows. 

A dean who presides over the college in civil as well as 
ecclesiastical matters. Twelve canons who with the dean 
constitute the legislative body of the college. They are pre* 
sented to their respective canonries by the King. Seven 
pdinor canons, thirteen clerks or singing men, one of whom 
is the organist, ten choristers, and other appropriate officers. 
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Poor Knights. They were originally styled mUiia paw^ 
peres, and since |M>or or ahns^knights ; and were established 
by Edward the Third, in order to provide an honourable 
asylnm for persons who had distinguished themselves in the 
wars, bat afterwards became reduced in their fortunes. 
The number is thirteen on the royal foundation, five on the 
foundation of Sir Peter le Maire, and seven on that of 
Samuel Trovers, in all twenty-five, one of whom is appointed 
a governor over the rest. The annual income of the 
knights is about fifty pounds exclusive of an house, which is 
a comfortable residence. 

The Park, which extends round the north and east sides of 
the castle consists of a fine expansive lawn, sprinkled with 
fine trees. It contains about five hundred acres, and is four 
xniles in circumference. It was enlarged and enclosed by a 
brick wall in the reign of King William the Third, and is 
admired for its shady walks and natural beauties. Sheep, 
cattle, end an herd of red deer animate this charming do« 
|niun,'whM:h. gives an appropriate beauty to Windsor Castlei 
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ETON BRIDGE. 

An ingenious observer, who travelled through part of 
France during the late peace, and had made the same tour 
forty years ago, inras agreeably surprised at the improved 
state of the country. '^ There is not/' said he, '' a spot of 
ground, even on a road side, where the industrious hand of 
man is not visible." The English have been industrious 
too, and have effected the most important improvements ; 
but what would a foreigner say, were he to find this tottering, 
ruinous, rotten old fabric, not only in the high road to the 
palace of the King of Great Britain, but in its very pur- 
lieus P 

The navigation at this place being obstructed by the 
shallowness of the river, a lock was constructed about ten 
years ago : the canal begins near the bridge, on the Berk- 
shire side, as is seen in the view, and falls again into the 
main river at Eton wharf. This view is taken from the 
ayte below the bridge. 
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Tub art of painting is veiled in such a mist of technical 
obscarity, that every writer on that sabject has been com- 
pelled to make his own vocabulary before he could hope to 
be understood ; and^ in one instance, two books have been 
written to illustrate the meaning of one word. Dr. Johnson, 
in the preface to his dictionary, says, *' of the terms of art 
I have received such as could be found either in books of 
science or technical dictionaries." As the doctor has omit- 
ted the word picturesque, we may presume it is of modern 
origin in our language. Mr. Mason, who has collected tha 
faults of the great English lexicographer with as much acri- 
mony as learning, has thrown very little light on the subject 
himself; he defines it to be ^' what pleases. the eye." He 
says, though this word (of so extensive a meaning) has no 
place of its own in Johnson, he was not unacquainted with 
it; for he uses it in his fifth intc^rpretation of prospect; 
and he might have said, in his eleventh interpretation of 
love. The silence of Johnson^ on this word, he attributes 
to the inadequacy of '^ his memorial faculty to the due per- 
formance of his undertaking :" but it is more probable he 
did not find the word in any preceding dictionary. What is 
still more unaccoantable, it 13 omitted by Pilkington, in his 
explanation of technical terms used in his dictionary of 
painters. Mr. Gilpin, whose fondness for this word has 
not been overlooked by the author of the Pursuits of Litenv 
ture, defines picturesque objects to be those ^Vwhich pieasQ, 
from some quality, capable of being illustrated in painting/' 
The objection to this is, that it makes no distinction be- 
tween that and the beautiful, or. the sublime, which are 
equally capable of being illustrated by that art. While this 
gentleman confines the term picturesqae exclusively to 
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paintingy Mr. Price acknowledges its iufiuence ** in all 
our sensations, by whatever organs they are received ; and 
that music (though it appears like a solecism) may be as 
truly picturesque, according to the general principles of 
picturesqueness, as it may be beautiful or sublime, accord- 
ing to those of beauty or sublimity *.** 

He has pursued this enquiry through its various rnmifif 
cations with great ability ; and has clearly proved its dis-* 
tinctness from the sublime and beautiful. 

Some of its fixed and positive characteristics may be elu- 
cidated through the medium of these Old Houses. The 
picturesque is a quality, in some objects, which renders them 
fit and proper to be imitated in painting. Its vital principle 
is to be found in that spontaneons and seemingly fantas« 
tical variety, which nature never fails to produce when left 
to herself; she is its fostering parent, and art its mortal foe. 
Huggedness, roughness, and abruptness, are to the pic- 
turesque, what softness, smoothness, and undulating lines 
are to beauty. These are the more outward and visible 
signs : its softer graces are, variety, intricacy, and rich- 
ness of colour, of light and shade, and form. The sublime 
affects us with awe and terror; the beautiful with admira* 
lion and repose ; the picturesque with an animated enliven- 
ing irritation, which awakens curiosity. 

It is obvious to which of these glasses the subject before 
ns belongs. We must first imagine them newly built; the 
tiles which cover them would then have been of a fiery, red 
colour, and the walls white as snow. In that state, to a 
picturesque eye, they would have been wholly uninteresting; 
but nature, in process of time, makes every thing her own. 
In resolving these materials into their first principles, she 
4ias spread a many coloured mantle over them ; the once 
wbhe walls are now weather-stained ; here are cool grejr 
tints, there are warm purples; in one part a subdued murky 
green, in another a red sandy hue ; here the white wash 

* £«»say on the Picturesque, page 40. 
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has peeled off and left the bare timbers ; these are seen in 
their rough hewn forms ; the red tiles are in some places 
covered with a bright green moss, in others with a deeper 
colour ; some are misplaced, others broken ; the mortar in 
the chimnies has given way, making rugged lines, the 
angular forms are broken by fohage, growing wildly about 
tbem ; then we perceive a variety of light and shade, and 
reflection, and all this again reflected in the river. 

From what has been said, it will appear that these Old 
Housis are, exclnsi vely , picturesque. 
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ETON COLLEGE. 

« 

KiHo Herby the Sixth evinced his judgment as well 
as piety, when he selected this delightful spot for the foon* 
dation of a college ; the river affording a plenteous soorc^ 
of exercise and amusement, so essential to the health and 
morals of youth. 

On the 12th of September, 1440, the unfortunate mo-» 
narch purchased the perpetual advowson of the parish of 
Eton, of William Waplade, Nicholas Clopton, and John 
Faryndon, Esqrs. The charter of foundation bears date 
October 11th, 1440. By a second charter, dated at Sheen, 
in the following year, '' are appointed one provost, ten 
priests or fellows, four clerks, six choristers, one master, 
and twenty scholars." 

Edward the Fourth took away some of its endowments ; 
but it lost nothing by the Dissolution, and now supports 
seventy scholars on the foundation. There are generally 
about three hundred young gentlemen besides. 

The Library '' contiuns many valuable and scarce 
books ;" and, like some others, owes its greatness to pri- 
vate benefactors, among whom must be mentioned Dr. 
Waddington, Bishop of Chester, and Richard Topham, 
Esq. Keeper of the Records in the Tower. — ^There are two 
statues of the founder ; that in the Chapel by Bacon, was 
put up in 1786, at the expence of the Rev. Mr. Betham. 

The origin of the singular custom called the Moutem, 
now celebrated every third year, cannot be ascertained : it 
was probably at first no more than a school holiday. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth it was held annually ; but at what 
period it became a triennial custom, is not known even in 
the college. Its object is to collect what is called Salt 
Money^ for the senior scholar on the foundation, and 
a refusal or inability to comply with the demands of the 
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Salubearen, would be attended with the most immiaeot 
personal danger. Their Majesties generally attend this ce- 
temony, and, it is said, contribnte two purses of £50 eaob. 
In 1796, the sum received amounted to ^500; but since 
that period it has been known to exceed ^700. 

The Chapel, which forms the principal object in this 
view, is a beautiful Gothic building : its strong abutments 
promise a very prolonged state of duration. 
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BEAUMONT LODGE. 

« 

This very handsome villa is situated on a gende rise, 
above the Tiiatnesi at Old Windsor^ in Beikshire. It de- 
rives its name from the second title of the Roxburgh family, 
j€ having been the property of the noble duke of that title^- 
about the year 1750. It was afterwards the residence of 
His Royal Highness the late Duk« of Cumberland. The 
father of the present Lord Mulgrate was some time an in- 
habitant of it. Warren Hastings^ we believe, then suc- 
ceeded. Its last proprietor was Henry Griffiths, Esq. and its 
present possessor is Lord Viscount Ashbrooke. 

The old structure, except a part of the west wing, was 
pulled down, and the present mansion built, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Emlyn, architect, of Windsor, whose order, 
invented by him, and called the British Order, happily em-* 
bellishes the lofty portico of the grand front. This consists 
of two columns and two pilasters, on square bases, thirty-six 
feet, eight inches high. They are built with brick, stuccoed. 
The capitals are of Coade^s artificial stone; the shields and 
bases of Portland stone. The enrichments are peculiar to 
Mr. Emlyn's designs for the finishing of the order, and con- 
sequently give a very light and elegant effect, from the upper 
gallery, which commands a fine view of the Thames, and the 
vale through which it flows. 

The very handsome improvements of this place consist of 
upwards of one hundred acres of ground, rising, in an easy 
ascent, from the banks of the river, to an ornamented up- 
land, comprehending a walk of nearly two miles: part of it 
is a fine winding terrace, to which is unfolded a prospect of 
great variety, beauty, and interest, the principal features 
consisting of the superb structure of Windsor Castle; a fine 
range of wood, stretching on to the forest; St. Leonard's 
Hill, the commanding villa of the Earl of Harcourt; and, in 
the extreme distance, the two principal edifices of the me- 

41 
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tropolis (the dome of St. Paurs, and the towers of West* 
minster Abbey) may be discerned. 

Near the upper road, at Old Windsor, is Pelting Place, 
the seat of James Bonnell, Esq. The house and grounds 
form together a most desirable and elegant residence, in 
which the acknowledged taste of Mr. Bonnell has had a. 
very pleasing opportunity of displaying itself. The gardens 
are ornamented with buildings, which display, in their dif- 
' ferent and appropriate situations, a dairy, a grotto, an aviary, 
a billiard-room, and an hermitage. 
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STAINES BRIDGE. 

Stain£S> or as it is wriuen in the old record, Stams, i$ 
a small bat populous place, on the banks of the Thames, in 
the county of Middlesex, and distant seventeen miles from 
London. It is supposed, at least no better derivation has 
been suggested, to derive its name from the Saxon word 
Stana, or Stone, because within its parochial limits, the 
stone has immemoriallj' stpod, which marks the extent of the 
city of London's western jurisdiction on tlie river. It stands 
on the bank of the river, at Colo ditch, at a small distance 
from the church. On a moulding round of the upper part 
of the stone, which is much decayed, is inscribed, " God 
preserve the city of London, A. D. 1280." 

This stone was, during the mayoralty of Sir Watkin Lewes^ 
in the year 1781, placed on a new pedestal, whose inscrip- 
tion inforins the reader that it was erected exactly over the 
spot where the old one formerly stood. From hence the 
jurisdiction of the city of London extends over the river 
Thames as low as Yendal or Yenleet to the last, including 
part of the rivers Medway and Lea, and it is the office of 
the Lord Mayor's Deputy, the Water BailiflF, to search for, 
and punish all persons who infringe the laws made for the 
preservation of the river, and its fish : and in order to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of the river, the Lord Mayor 
holds a Court of Conservancy eight times in the year, in the 
four counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. 

There is nothing worthy of observation in this place except 
the tower of the church, which is said to have been designed 
by Inigo Jones, who for some time occupied an house near it. 

The bridge, which is the principal object in the engraving, 
consists of iron arches, supported by wooden piles, or piers, 
painted of an iron colour. It was intended to have consisted 
of a single arch of that material, but the present con- 
struction was preferred, and carried into execution by an 
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Architect of the neighbonrhood, who resides at Egham, on 
the Sarrey side of the river, and was completed in the 
year 1807. 

The old bridge was of wood, and in such a state of decay, 
that it became necessary for the public safety to remove it ; 
it was to be supplied by one of stone, from a design of the 
late Thomas Sandby, Esq. Proprietor of Architecture to the 
Royal Academy ; and was to consist of three eliptical arches, 
the centre occupying a span of sixty feet, and the two side 
ones, fifty-two each. It was contracted for at the sum of 
eight thousand four hundred pounds, but from various 
causes, which it is not necessary for us to make a subject of 
disquisition, it was not carried into execution; and the pre- 
sent bridge was erected. 

Through one of the arches, a very pleasing perspective 
view is caught of Windsor Castle. 
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OATLANDS. 

This beautifal place is situate at a small distance from the 
Thames^ near Walton, in the county of Surrey; and is now 
in possession of the Duke of York. The house, which has 
little but situation to recommend it, stands in a park whose 
limits have been considerably enlarged and enriched with 
plantations, since his Royal Highness has made it the place 
of his residence. The terrace, with its fine sweUs and stately 
trees, is a most distinguished object from the river. 
The water forms a noble sheet, and is so contrived as to ap« 
pear at either end to unite with the Thames, which from its 
windings is concealed from the view. 

Grottos and shell-rooms are but of little importance in the 
consideration of taste ; but that which is to be seen at Oat- 
lands is unrivalled ; for the variety and beauty of its shells, 
fossils, and petrifactions. It was constructed and finished 
by three persons, a father, and two sons, under the direc* 
tion of the Ciountess of Lincoln, whose Lord, afterwards 
Duke of Newcastle, was then the possessor of the place. It 
is said to have cost twelve thousand pounds* 

There was formerly a noble palace in this park, a view of 
which is gi^en in the back ground of a portrait of Anne of 
Denmark, Queen to James the First. It was painted by 
Van Somers in l6l7, and is in Kensington palace. 

On St. George's Hill, in the neighbourhood of t^iis places 
are evident remains of a Roman encampment* 
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WALTON BRIDGE. 

Ths present Bridge is of brick, and consists of seyenA 
mrches; it was built after a design of Mr. Payne, and forms 
a very fine object from the terrace of Oatlands, the seat of 
the Duke of York. 

The celebrated old wooden bridge at Walton, was built by 
the late Samuel Decker, Esq. of that place, for which he ob- 
tained an act of parliament, in the year 1747> and in three 
years after that beautiful, curious, and elegant structure was 
compleated. The plan of it was designed by a Mr. White, of 
Weybridge, whose name ought not to be forgotten, though 
his unparalleled work no longer remains. 

The happy construction of this bridge was such, that, being 
composed of timbers, tangent to a circle of an hundred feet 
in diameter, either of them falling into decay, might with 
ease be unscrewed, and with equal facility, receive a new sub- 
atitute, without disturbing the adjoining timbers. 

SucH, however, was its dangerous state, and so great 
would have been the expence of its repair, that, about twen* 
ty-five years since, it was judged expedient to take down the 
most beautiful wooden arch in the world ; and the present 
bridge was constructed in its ylace. 
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GARRICK'S HOUSE, 

AT HAMPTON. 

• 

The residence of Mr. Garrick will ever be considered as 
one of the classic objects on the banks of the Th^nieSy and 
received all its decorations from him. The house is elegant 
and commodious, was fitted up in the best taste of the time, 
and its elevation towards the water is from a design of Mr. 
Adams. The home garden is laid out with great judgment, 
and communicates, by a subterraneous passage, with the 
beautiful bank that presents itself to the Thames, where the 
temple of Shakespeare appears to decorate the scene. 

It was the peculiar merit and good fortune of Garrick to 
rescue the English stage from bombast, rant, and grimace* 
His acting was founded on the immutable dictates of na- 
ture; who, in forming him for his profession, had lavished 
her graces with the most unsparing bounty. His expressive 
features wer6 the versatile mirror of every passion of the 
soul : he could not only suddenly, but progressively, change 
them from the highest dignity, with all the intermediate 
varieties of passion and character, down to the unmeaning 
gaze of idiotcy ; while his eye appeared to possess a magical 
influence, which could awe with its terrors, alarm with its 
fury, fascinate with its gaiety, and almost torture with its 
tears ! Churchill says — 

^ If strong expression, and strange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye, 
If feelings, which few hearts like his can know, 
And which no face, so well as his, can show.** 

His voice was sweet, harmonious, and clear, and compre- 
hended every modulation of sound. His person altogether 
was well formed for the active bustle of the stage : in his 
first essay at Ipswich he performed Harlequin, and in his 
very last performance, which was in the character of Don 
Felix, in the Wonder, at the advanced age of sixty, b^ 
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had all the gaiely of youth. When these extraordinary 
powers were aided by his superior taste, it is not surprising 
that he should have at once burst forth the phenomenon of 
the dramatic world. Indeed, in a very short time after his 
appearance at the theatre in GoodmanVfieids, his attraction 
was so powerful, that the uhole west end of the town was 
emptied, as it were, every evening of his performance, and 
that unfrequented suburb was crowded with the coaches of 
the nobility and gentry; the other theatres being altogether 
neglected. 

George TI. was so deeply impressed with his Richard, 
that he did not believe he could be an honest man : and 
his brotlier Peter, having sent a letter to him by a grocer of 
Litchfield, who, coining to town late, and going to the 
theatre, where he saw Garrick perform Abel Drugger, was so 
disgusted that he would not visit him; and when questioned 
on the subject of his incivility by Mr. Peter Garrick, he 
said : — " I saw enough of him on the stage. He may be 

rich, but by , though he is your brother, Mr. Garrick, 

he is one of the shabbiest, meannest, and most pitiful 
hounds I ever saw/* 

A gentleman in Goodman Vfield, while playing with hit 
only child at an upper window, had the misfortune to let it 
fall from thence on a stone pavement, where it expired 
before his eyes. The wretched parent having lost his senses, 
in consequence of this sad event, Garrick frequently visited 
him, and from this genuine source took his idea of the mad 
scene in Lear. When, in acHon only, he gave a represen- 
tation of this horrid affliction to a private party abroad. 
Mademoiselle Cluiron, the celebrated French actress, was 
so enchanted with this exhibition of his extraordinary 
powers, I hat, as it were by an irresistible impulse, she clasped 
him in her arms. There are some persons now living, who 
could bear testimony to his unparalleled powers in this dire 
picture of human misfortune, which he sometimes, but 
very rarely, exhibited, and then only to a select company 
•of friends. 

It is a disadvantage peculiar to the art of acting, that 
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its professori cannot bring their talents into cooiparisoa 
with others of distant ages. 

** The actor only shrinks from time's award; 
Feeble trarlition is his mpmVy's guard ; 
By whose faint breath his merits must abide, 
Unvouch'd by proof, to substance unallied !* 

Howercr, in the present instance^ we have the testimony of 
Pope, who had seen Booth, Wilkes, Cibber, and Better- 
ton, and gave Garrick the most anqualified preference: and 
there are those now living, whose judgment is beyond all 
challenge, who are fully qualified to make the comparison 
between him and iJl who have succeeded him to the present 
hour, and who with one voice exclaim that they never did 
see his like, and are without the hopes of again enjoying 
such a supreme gratificatiotl. 

That he made a complete reformation in the art, is proved 
by what Quin said after seeing his Richard, ** that if the 
young fellow was right, he and the rest of the players had 
been all wrong." 

Mr. Lacy having obtained the sole patent of Drury-lane 
theatre, offered him a moiety, with a view of making the re* 
matnder more valuable to himself: Garrick accordingly pur* 
chased itfor;f8000,and thus laidthe foundationof hii fortune. 

The situation of a manager is among those which is least 
to be envied : disappointed authors and actors are con* 
stantly loading him with abuse, as the great obstacle 
to the attainment of their wishes ; but, besides these 
considerations, his splendid talents and fortune exposed 
him, more particularly, to the envy and malevolence 
tff his contemporaries ; and it is to these causes we* 
must attribute the deluge of unmerited calumny, so 
freely lavished upon him by some writers. He might 
be guided by prejudice, on some occasions, but his rejec- 
tion of Douglas was a decision of his judgment ; and subse* 
quent experience has proved, that managers cannot always 
form an opinion as to what will, at all times, suit the public 
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HAMPTON COURT. 

nagnificent palace is situated on the north bank 
■ iver Thames, in the county of Middlesex, about 
ii's frotn the town of Kingston, in the county of 
and near the village of Hampton, from which 
it derives its name. This superb structure was 
^ by Cardinal Wolsey, a man, who, though the 
r a butcher at Ipswich, attained, by an extraordi- 
iiicatenation of prosperous circumstances, the high- 
'■unicics ecclesiastical and civil; and became at length,' 
linister of Henry the Eighth, and the arbiter of Europe. 
!(jve of exterior splendor was a predominant feature 
iii.s character. To supply his ostentatious vanity a 
•: revenue was indispensable, and he contrived to ac- 
re it. He was Prime Minister, Lord High Chancellor, 
Iministrator of the bishoprick of Bath and Wells, Arch- 
' Iioi) of York, and sole Legate a latere of the Pope. He 
^v) received pensiqns from the Emperor of Germany and 
iving of France, and the haughty Republic of Venice sub- 
iiiitted to his controul : at the same time his royal master, 
the King of England, poured the royal treasures into his 
coffers ; and his canonical courts employed every species of 
rapine and extortion. 

Among other examples of his splendor he built two pa- 
laces,' the one at York Place, Westminster, and the other at 
Hampton, which is the subject of these pages. The mer- 
ciless system of monastic plunder which this voracious 
churchman had adopted, having been reported to the King, 
caused an impression in the royal breast, unfavourable to 
the views of the minister; but the Cardinal had accurately 
discerned the character of Henry, and knew how to appease 
bis, indignation ; he therefore complimented him with the 
^ift of Hampton Court Palace, assuring bis royal master 
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that he had built it expressly for bis pleasure and accommo- 
dation. It was a present fit to be offered to a sovereigUi 
And which he, who sat on the brightest throne in Europe, 
might receive without degrading his high character. It 
was a brick building, but erected upon a plan of superior 
magnificence, and furnished with a splendour which was 
not to be seen on this side of the Alps. To give a general 
idea of the lavish expence with which it was fitted up, it will 
be. sufficient to observe, that it contained two hundred and 
eighty beds, which were adorned with silk and gold hang* 
ings :« — Henry, however, greatly enlarged it. 

Of the original splendor of this edifice there are few re- 
mains. The principal of them is the spacious hall, formerly 
used as a banqueting room ; its roof is in the best taste of 
Gothic design. Some of our antiquarians have represented 
this hall to hav| been the scene of a grand banquet, which 
was given by Cardinal Wolsey to his sovereign, for the pur- 
pose of introducing Ann Boleyn to his notice ; but it is 
more probable, we think, that this entertainment was given 
by the minister at his residence in York Place, now White- 
hall. Cavendish, who wrote the life of the Cardinal in the 
time of Queen Mary, gives the following description of it. 
'' Before the King and his noble company began to dance, 
they requested leave to accompany the ladies at Mum- 
chance: leave being granted, then went the maskers and 
first saluted all the dames, and then returned to the most 
worthiest ; and then opened the great cup of golde, filled 
with crownes and other pieces to cast at. ,Thus perusing 
all the gentlewomen, of some they wonne, and to some they 
lost ; and having viewed all the ladies, they returned to the 
Cardinal, with great reverence, pouring down all their gold, 
which was above two hundred crowns. At all, quoth the 
t]!ardinal, and casting the die, he wonne it, whereat was great 
joy. 

Cavendish also gives the following .account of an enter- 
tainment given, by the King's command, at Hampton Courti 
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ift the year 1527^ lo the FreDch Ambaasadori th» io Eog- 
Iftod; and the Cardinal bad the direction of the magnificent 
banquet, and presided at it. 

** Then/' says the historian, '^ was there made great pre- 
parations of all thiogs for this proud assembly at Hampton 
Court* The Cardinal called before him his principal offi- 
cers, as Steward, Treasurer, Comptroller and Clerk of the 
Kitchen, tp whom he declared his mind, touching the enter* 
tainment of the Frenebmen at Hampton Court : command- 
ing them neither to spare for any cost, expence, or travail, 
to make such a triumphant banquet, as they might not only 
wond^ at it here, but also make a glorious report of it in 
ifaeir country, to the great honour of the King and his 
realm. To accomplish bis commatidment they sent out 
caterers, purveyors, and divers other persons, my Lord's 
friends, to make preparation ; they also sent for all the ex« 
pert cooks, and cunning persons, ia the art of cookery, 
which were within London or elsewhere, that might be got* 
ten to beautify this noble feast* The purveyors provided, 
and my Lord's friends sent in such provision as one would 
wonder to have seen* The cooks wrought both day and 
Bight, with subtleties, and many crafty devices, there 
lacked neither gold nor silver, nor other costly thing meet 
for their purpose* Tht yeomen and grooms of the ward- 
robe were busied in hanging of the chambers, and furnish- 
ing the same with beds of silk, and other furniture of every 
degree. Th^ my Lord Cardinal sent me, being his gen- 
tleman Usher, witii two others of my felbws, thither, to 
foresee all thiogs touching oor rooms to be nobly garnished : 
accordingly our pains were nbt small or light ; but daily 
travelling up and down from chamber to chamber* Then 
wrought the carpenters, joiners, masons, atid all other arti- 
ficers necessary to be had to glorify this noble seat. There 
was carriage and recarriage of plate, stufi*s, aud other rich 
implements ; so that there was nothing lacking tliat could 
be imagined or devised for the purpose* Ther^ were also 
provided two hundred aod eighty beds furnished with all 
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manner to them belonging, too long to be particularly re* 
hearsed ; but all wise men do sufficiently know what be- 
longeth to the furniture thereof, and that is sufficient at this 
time to be said. 

" The day at length came to the Frenchmen assigned, 
and they were all ready assembled before the hour of their 
appointment ; wherefore the officers caused them to ride to 
Hanworth, a place and park of the King's, within three 
miles, there to hunt and spend the day until night; at which 
time they returned again to Hampton Court, and every of 
them was conveyed to their several chambers, having in 
them great fires, and wine to their comfort and relief, re- 
maining there untill their supper was ready. The chambers 
where they supped and banqueted were ordered in this sort: 
First, the great chamber was hung with rich Arras, as all 
other were, and furnished with tall yeomen to serve. There 
were set tables round about the chamber, banquet wise, 
covered ; a cupboard was there garnished with whi,te plate, 
having also in the same chamber, to give the more light, 
four great plates of silver, set with lights, and a large fire 
of wood and coals. The next chamber, being the cham- 
ber of presence, was hanged with very rich arras, and a 
sumptuous cloth of estate furnished, with many goodly gen- 
tlemen to serve the tables, ordered in manner as the other 
chamber was, saving that the high table was removed be* 
neath the cloth of estate, towards the middle of the cham-' 
ber, and covered. Then there was a cupboard, being as 
long as the chamber was in breadth, with six desks gar- 
nished with gilt plate ; and the nethermost desk was gar- 
nished all with gold plate, having, with lights, one pair of 
candlesticks, silver and gilt, being curiously wrought, which 
cost three hundred marks ; and standing upon the aame, 
two lights of wax burning, as big as torches to set it forth. 
This cupboard was barred round about it, that no* man 
could come nigh it, for there was none of all this plate 
touched in the banquet, for there was sufficient without iL 
The plates that did hang on the walls to give light, were of 
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diver, and gilt, having in them great pearchers of wax, burn^ 
ing; a great fire blazing in the chimney, and all other things 
necessary for the furniture of so noble a feast. 

"' Now were all things in readiness, and supper time at 
hand, when the principal officers caused the tiiimpeters to 
blow, to warn to supper; and the officers then proceeded, 
with great discretion, to conduct these noblemen from their 
chambers, where they should sup, and caused them there to 
sit down; and that done, the service came up in such abun* 
dance, both costly and full of subtleties, and with such a 
pleasant noise of instruments of music, that the Frenchmen^ 
as it seemed, were rapt into an heavenly paradise. It must 
be understood, that my Lord Cardinal was not yet come thi- 
ther, but they were merry and pleasant with their fair and 
devised subtleties. Before the second course, my Lord came 
in, booted and spurred, all suddenly among them, at which 
there was great joy, with rising every man from his place, 
whom my Lord caused to sit still, and keep their rooms, and, 
being in his apparel as he rode, called for a chair, and sat 
down in the midst of the high Paradise, laughing, and being 
as merry as ever he was known to be. Anon came up the 
second course, with so many dishes, subtleties, and devises, 
above an hundred in number, which were of so goodly pro- 
portion, and so costly, that it may be believed the Frenchmen 
never saw the like, and much did they wonder and marvel 
thereat, and express their great delight by their looks and 
gestures, as well as by their words. There were castles with 
images in the same, and the Church of St. Paul most truely 
and ingeniously counterfeited. There were also beasts, birds, 
fowls, and personages, most likely made, and counterfeited; 
some fighting with swords, some with guns and cro^s-bows, 
some vaulting and leaping, some dancing with ladies, some 
on horses, in compleat harness, justing with long and sharp 
spears, with many more devices :— «mong all the rest was a 
chess-board, made of spiced plate, with men there of the 
same; and for the good portion, and because the Frenchmea 
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barter; a portrait of Edward the Sixth, brother to QaeeQ 
Elizabeth; the trae portrait of Lucretia; a picture of the 
battle of Pavia; the history of Christ's passioo, carved in 
mother of pearl; the portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots; the 
picture of Ferdinand, Prince of Spain, and of Phillip, his 
son ; that of Henry the Eighth, under which was placed the 
Bible, curiously written upon parchment; an artificial sphere,. 
And several musical instruments. In the tapestry are repre- 
sented negroes, riding upon elephants; the bed in which 
Edward the Sixth is said to have been bom, and where his 
mother, Jane Seymour, died in child-bed. In one chamber 
were several excessively rich tapestries, which are hung up 
when the Queen gives audience to foreign ambassadors. 
There were numbers of cushions, ornamented with gold and 
silver. Here is also a certain cabinet, called Paradise^ 
where, besides every thing glitters so with gold, silver, and 
jewels, as to dazzle one's eyes, there is a musical instrument, 
made all of glass, except the strings. Afterwards we were 
led into the gardens, which were most pleasant.'' After a 
very prolonged enumeration of the magnificence of this pa- 
lace, the curious visitor concludes with an admiring declara*. 
tibn, '^ that all its walls shine with gold and silver." 

This scene of pomp and magnificence of former kings, 
became, at a subsequent period, the prison of that ill-fated 
monarch, Charles the First. In the year I690, the old pa- 
lace was taken down, and the present beautiful strucluie 
erected, by William the Third, under the direction, and from 
the design of that great architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 
The King had intended to erect a palace in a different situa- 
tion, at the west end of the town of Hampton, on an eleva- 
tion about half a mile distant from the river, which would 
have been preferable to that which it now occupies; but the . 
length of time which its completion required occasione4 
that design to be relinquished. 

The present palace was completed in about four years;, 
and a very short time previous to the death of Queen Mary, 
to whose taste and superior skill in the arts^ we have the aa^ 
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thority of the gripat architect himself for stating, that this 
building owes much of its elegance. The grand elevation 
towards the garden extends three hundred and thirty feet, 
and that towards the Thames three hundred and twenty 
eight. The portico and colonade, of duplicated pillars of 
the Ionic order, at the grand entrance, and indeed the ge- 
neral desigtt of both these facades, are In a superior style of 
magnificence, and form a fine example of the palace cha« 
racter. 

On the pediment, in the east front of the building, is a 
bas-relief, representing the triumphs of Hercules over Envy. 
The garden before it is laid out in the style of the period 
when the palace was erected, and was the work of London 
and Wife, the two most di&tinguished gardeners of their day. 
At the entrance of the grand walk are two large vases, of 
excjuisite workmanship, one of them the sculpture of Gibber, 
and the other by a foreign artist. At the bottom of this 
walk, facing a canal which runs into the park, are two other 
vases, like the former, decorated with bas-reliefs, from the 
pagan mythology. In the four parterres are as many large 
bronze statues: that of the fighting gladiator formerly stood 
in the parade of St. James's Park, near the canal, and was 
removed hither in the reign of Queen Anne. On the south 
side of the Palace is the privy garden, which was sunk ten 
feet, in order to open a view from the apartments to the 
Thames: in this garden there is a fountain, and two great 
terrace walks. On the north side of this superb structure is 
a tennis court, and beyond it is a gate, leading into the 
wilderness. Farther on is the gate of the gardens, on the 
sides of which are large stone piers, with the lion and uni- 
corn, couchant, of the same materials. The park and gar- 
dens, with the ground on which the palace stands, are aboui 
three miles in circumference. 

The entrance into the palace is on the west side, through a 
long courtF-yard, on each side of which are stables, for the 
officers of his Majesty's household. - A portal, which was 
part of the old building, b\iilt by Wolsey/ and still retains 
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the decorations (several Roinao Emperors* heads) which he- 
placed there, forms the entrance to a spacious unifumi. 
qgadrwgte» leading to a second, over whose gateway is a, 
tt^autiful astrooQOiical qlock, made by the celebrated Tom- 
pion, ou which are represented the twelve signs of the Zo- 
diaCi with the rising and setting of the sun, the various 
phases of the moon, and other indications of time. On the 
left side of this quadrangle is the great hall, which has been 
akeady mentioned, and on the opposite side is a stone ^o* 
lonade, of the Ionic order, leading to the great staircase^ 
which is painted by Verrio. — ^The waJIs and the ceiling afford 
a splendid representation of select parts of the heathen my-, 
tholog}'. 

From the staircase, a door opens into the Guard Chamber, 
which is sixty feet long, and forty feet wide, and curiously 
fitted with arms, arranged in various forms and devices. 

Tbe next apartment is the King^s First Presence Chamber^ 
which is hupg with rich old tapestry. Fronting the door 
are the oanopy and chair of state, whose furniture and ao» 
cpmpaniments are of crimson damask, richly enfbroidered 
Vfith the usual symbols of royalty. To the left of the en- 
trance is a large picture, eighteen feet bigh> and fifteen feet 
wide, of William the Third, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, The 
mpixarch is represented in armour, and mounted on a, grey 
hors.e, trampling on trophies of war, with a flaq[)iqg torch 
beside th^in ; above. Mercury and Peace support an helmet,, 
while a Cupid, bearing a 8ColI| is added to the groupe; in 
the lovicer p^rt. of the picture, Neptune and his mjirine a|^ 
tendants are seen, by the side of a rock, as if welcoming the 
heroic Sovereign on shore, while, in the distance, appears a 
fleet of ships, in full sail. In the forje ground is the figfire 
of Plenty, who offers a cornucopia. sMid an dive. hraoch to 
the Sovereign, while Flora presents a tribu^ of flowers* 
Over the chimney is aa whole length of the^ Miurquis of Ha- 
milton, Lord Steward of th^ Qou^ehpld tQ Ch^rte^ tbe Firsts 
hif Van Somer; and over the dpors^ are two piecfM of, a(«bi- 
tecture, by AosiK). 
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The Second Presence Chamber id hang with a very rich ta- 
pestry, the lights being in gold; and the shades in silk. The 
subjects which it displays are Hercoles and the Hydra, and 
Midas with the ass's ears. The canopy afid its furniture 
are of crimson damask. Over the chimney is an whole 
kngth portrait of the King of Denmark, by Van Somer. 
This picture, with many others of the larger size, is decorated 
about the frame with festoons of fruit and flowers, in fine 
carved work. Over the three doors are ruins and land- 
scaped, by Rosso. In this room a^e also two marble tabled, 
of great beauty, with two large pier glasses, and two pair oJT 
gilt stands. 

The Fourth Room is very lofty, from the centre of which 
bangs a silver chandelier, of sixteen branches. The canopy 
of state, which enriches this apartment, as well as the furni<- 
ture, are of crimson damask, laced and fririged with gold. 
The hangings are of tapestry, representing paft of the history 
of Abraham. Over the chimney is an whole length of £li- 
zabeth. Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of JaOies the First, 
and over each of the doors is a Madonna, by Dometiico FHtl. 

In the Fifth Room is also a chair of state and stooh. Th^ 
window curtains are tissue, with a silver gtdtmd, at^d th6 
tapestry, which is richly interwoven with gold, repres^f^ts 
another part of the history of Abraham. Rich silvef sconced 
are attached to it Over the chimney piece is a very fin<^ 
whole length portrait of Charles the First, by Vandyck; and 
over the doors are two capital pictures: throne id David 
ii\ih the head of Goliath, by DomenicoFeCti; and the other 
an Holy Family, by Corregio. 

In The King's State BetLCkamber is a crimfiton velvet bed, 
kiced with gold, decorated with plumes of ^htte featherj. 
This spacious chamber is hQhg round ti^ith tapestry, f^pYe- 
Renting the history of Joshua, enlivened by silver sconc^^, 
very richly chased. The ceiling is by Verrio, and re^ifesent^ 
Endymion reposing in the lap of Morpheus, nt^hite Diaii'di 
appears to look with fondness on him as he* Sleeps. On an- 
ether part of the ceiling is a figure of Somntfs, With hii^ at- 
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tributes. In the border are four landscapes, and foor boyfi 
with baskets of flowers, in which the poppy predominates« 
Over the doors are two flower pieces, by John Baptist; and 
over the chimney is an whole length of the Dachess of York^ 
by Van Somer. 

The King*s Dremng Clout is hung with straw-coloured 
India damask, and the furniture is covered with the same. 
The ceiling is painted by Verrio, and represents Mars asleep 
in the lap of Venus: while some Cupids are stealing away his 
armour, sword, and spear, others are binding his legs and 
arms with bands of roses. The borders are decorated with 
jessamine, orange-trees in pots, and difierent kinds of birds* 
Over the doors are-flower pieces, by John Baptist; to which 
may be added the following pictures. — Dead Game, by Van 
Oost; Lady Vaux, by ■ ; Christ and St. John, by Lio- 

nardo da Vinci; Francis the First, of France, by Jannet; 
the Angel and St. Peter in Prison, by Stenwyck; King 
Charles the First on Horseback, by Vandyck; the Great 

Mogul, with his Attendants, by < ; Lot and his Daugh- 

ter^, by Poelemburg; a battle piece, by Wonwermans; 
Diana and Nymphs Bathing, by Polemburg ; the inside of 
a church, with the Woman taken in Adultery, by Deneef, — 
the figures, by Old Francks; Henry the Eighth, by Holbein; 
Erasmus, by the same; a woman singing, 8cc. by Gerhard 
Douw, 8cc. 8cc. There is some old ornamental china over 
the chimney piece. 

The King*8 Writing-Chset is of a triangular form, and has 
two windows. The hangings and stools are of pea-green 
India damask. A glass is placed in such a position as to 
shew all the rooms on that side of the building in one view. 
A flower piece, by John Baptist, hangs above either door, 
and the space over the chimney-piece is covered by a pic* 
ture of birds, by Bogdane. The other paintings are the 
Shepherd's Offering, by Old Palma; Queen Henrietta Maria, 
after Vandyck, by Gibson; the Centaur, &c. after Ginlio 
Romano, Judith, «nd Holofernes, by Paul Veronese; Head 
of a Magdalen, by •• Ferrato ; Administration of the Sa- 
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<eiminent, by Leaodro Bassan ; Nymphs aoc^ Satyrs, by Po» 
lemburgh ; a Landscape with cattle, by Adrian VanderTelde; 
St. Peter and the Aogel in Prison, by Steenwyck ; a Land^ 
scape vriih a Hay-cart, by Wouvermans ; the Visitation, by 
Carlo Maratti ; Charles the First at Dinner, by &c. 

Queen Mary^s Clout is hung with needle work, supposed 
to be wrought by herself and her maids of honour* There 
are also an easy and foor other chairs, with a screen, sup* 
posed to have been enriched with the needle of that Queen. 
The work is remarkable .for its neatness, the figures are 
shadowed with gfeat truth, and the on dine of the designs 
is correctly knade ; it is decorated with the following pic- 
tures : the Virgin teaching Christ to Read, by Guercino ; 
an Holy Family, by Dosso di Ferrara; Lord Damley and 
his Brother, by de Heere ; the King of Bohemia at Dinner^' 

by ; King George the First's Queen, by ; 

Moses striking the Rock, by Marco Ricci ; St* Jerome, by 

Mieris; George the First, by ; Saint Francis, by 

Teniers; a Madonna, and St John, by Gruercino; a Bunch 
of Grapes, by Verelst ; a Woman, to the waist, by Sebas^ 
tian del Piombo; the Ascension of the Virgin, by Denis 
Calvart ; a Landscape, by G. Poussin, 8cc. 

The QueefCt Gallery is about seventy feet long, and 
twenty-five feet wide. It is hung, but not in chronological 
order, with seven beautiful pieces of tapestry, representing 
the history of Alexander, after Le Brun. Among the other 
furniture in this gallery are two very fine tables of £gyptiaQ 
marble. 

The Queen's State Bed^Chamber. The ceiling is painted 
by Sir James Thornhill, and represents Aurora rising out of 
the ocean, in a chariot of gold, drawn by four white horses. 
The bed is of crimson damask. Over the chimney-piece is 
an whole length of James the First, by Van Somer; above 
one of the doors is the portrait of Anne his royal Consort, 
by the same artist; and over the other is the picture of 
'Henry, Prince of Wales, by Vandyck ; there is also a por* 
^ait of the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of B<Jie- 
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mia. In the cornice are four other portraits, one on each 
aide, George the FiiBt, George the Second, Queen Garoline, 
and Frederick, Prince of Wales. There are also a portrait 
of the Dmdiess of Brunswick, by Moreeize, and a landscape^ 
hj Zucarelli. 

Tke QueaCt Dr€mring''Roanu The ceiling is bj Verrio, 
and in the middle of it Queen Anne is represented, in the 
character of Justice; she is dressed in a purple robe, Uned 
with ermine; while Neptune and Britannia are holding a 
crown over her head. The room is hung with green dam- 
ask,, on which are hung nine pictures, three on each side, 
and as many at the end of the room ; they were originally 
in one very long picture, as may he plainly seen from their 
present divided state. The whole composes the triumph of 
Julius CsBsar, consisting of a procession of soldiers, priests, 
officers- of state^ &c. at the end of which the Roman Em- 
peror appears in his triumphal chariot, with victory holding 
a crown of laurel over his head : it is in water colours, upon 
canvas, by Andea Mantegmu Over the two doors are two 
pictures, by Sebastian Ricct ; the one representing our Sa« 
viour with the Woman of Samaria, and the other the same 
divine person and the Woman with the issue of blood. 

The Queen*s State Audience Roam is hung with rich ta- 
pestry, representing King Melchisedec, giving bread and 
wine to Abraham. This apartment is enriched with a ca* 
Dopy of state, and the following pictures : The Countess 
of Lenox, and Margaret of Scots, by Arnold My tens ; the 
Duke and Duchess of Brunswick, by the same artist ; with 
Bacchus and Ariadne, by Giro Ferri. 

The Pvbtic Dimng'Boom is of noble proportions, and is 
decorated with the following pictures: Four sea pieces, 
by Vaodervelde; Bacchus and Ariadne, after Gnido, by 
Bomandli ; Christ in the House of Lazarus, by Sebastian 
Ricci ; the Pool of Bethesda, by the same painter ; Baccio 
Sandinelli, the sculptor, by Corregio; the Woman taken 
in Adultery, by Sebastian Ricci ; Prince Rupert, by Mire- 
velt^ &c. In this room is deposited the model of a pa]ac4| 
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intended for Richmond Gardens^ from a design of his pre- 
seni Majesty. 

Tte Prince of Waleit Presence Chamber is hung with ta* 
pestry, wrought with the story of Tobit and Tobias. Oves 
two of the doors are the portraits of Gazman and Giiada- 
mori two Spanish ambassadors, by Blenburg; over the 
third is Uie picture of a Queen of France, by Pourbus ; 
and above the chimney-piece is the portrait of Louis the 
Thirteenth of France, with a walking stick in his hand, and 
a dog by bis side, by Belcamp ; facing the latter is Ah»- 
soerus and Esther, by Tintoret. 

^he Prince of Wales's Drawing^Room is hung also with 
tapestry, on which is wrought the Miracle of Elymas the 
Sorcerer, struck with blindDess, after one of the Cartoons; 
over the chimney-piece is a Duke of Wirtemberg, by Mark 
Gerards; over the two doors are an whole length of the 
royal Consort of Philip the Second of Spain, and of Count 
Mansfield, by Mytens* 

The Prince of Wales's Bed Chamber^ The bed and fumi«» 
ture is of green damask. Its pictures are an whole length of 
the Duke of Loxemburgh, great grandfather of his present 
Majesty, by My tens ; the Prince of Parma ; a Spanish No- 
bleman ; and the Consort of Christian the Fourth, King of 
Denmark. 

The Private Chapel is wainscoted to a considerable 
height, and is lighted by a central dome« The only pic- 
ture is the Last Supper, by Tintoret. In the adjoining 
closet, are the portraits of George the Second, and Queen 
Caroline, by Kneller ; Jonah sitting under the Gourd, by 
Hemskirk ; an head, by Gentileschi, &c. &c. 

In the Private Dimng^Room are eight sea pieces, six of 
which are by Vandevelde, and represent the defeat qf the 
Spanish Armada; over the chimney-piece is a portrait of 
the Earl of Nottingham, by Zucchero., The adjoining 
closet has the murder of the Innoceqto, and the Rape of 
the Sabines, by Brue^el. 
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TAe King^s Private Dresdng'^Roam is huug with tapesuj^ 

representing the sea-fight off Solbay ; and contains the por* 

traits of Sir John Lawson, after Sir Peter Lelj ; the Dnke 

of (^OQcester, byKneller; and Lord Sandwich, by Dobson; 

In the Kinf^t Private Bed-Chamber are a Friar and Nans 

at a Banquet, by ; with Susanna and the Elders, 

by Paul Veronese. The bed is of crimson damask. In tlie 
closet are two pictures, representing Jupiter and Europa, 
and two Madonnas. 

. The Counml Chamber, which afterwards was called the Car^ 
toon Gallery, from being, the repository of the sublime works 
of the immortal Raffaelle, has how re-assumed its former de- 
nomination, in consequence of the Cartoons, which having 
sojourned for a time in the Queen's Palace and Windsor 
Castle, have at length been restored to this apartment. 

The first of these pictures is the Miraculom Draught of 
Fishes, in which Christ appears in the boat, with an air of 
benign majesty, suited to the character of his nature and bis 
mission. The beauty of this composition principally con- 
sists in the contrasted character of the Saviour and his dis- 
ciples. The landscape which forms the back-ground is ia 
a fine style of design, and admifably suited to our notions 
of the -age and country, when and where the extraordinary 
transaction took place. The large fowl placed on the shore, 
in the fore-ground, have a sea wildness about them ; and as 
the food of that kind of bird is fish, they contribute to cha- 
racterise the scene ; besides they serve to break the parallel 
lines that would have been made by the boat, and lighten 
the fore-ground. The painter has certainly designed a boat 
which, according to mechanical oteasurement, is too small 
to hold the figures he has placed in it.; but superficial 
judges alone can impute this circumstance as an uncon- 
scious lapse of the painter, though it may be a technical de- 
fect in the picture. Had he made the boat large enough for 
the figures, the picture would have been all boat ; and to 
hfive made his figures small enough for a vessel of that size^ 
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thiey would have lost the character of the series, as well a^ 
thi^ir appropriate consideration : thete would then have been 
too much boat, and too little figure. 

The second is the Charge to Peter. In this Cartoon the 
figure of our Saviour is admirably conceived and expressed. 
It is ttb lo'iiger the earthly, the human Christ ; it is Christy 
*^ fisen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.** He is wrapped in one large piece of white 
drapery ; his left arm and breast are bare, and part of his 
legs are naked, as characteristic of his state subsequent to 
his resdrrection. The figures of the eleven Apostles all ex- 
press the passion of admiration, but discover its emotion 
according to their respective characters. This group, con- 
sidered as a work of art, representing nature and relating 
story, was never excelled, perhaps never equalled, by the 
pent:il of a painter. The back-groiind, and general scenery, 
is in perfect correspondence with the genius and predomi- 
nating taste of Rafiaelle. 

The third represents Peter and John healing the Lame at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. The figures are finely 
conceived, and the miracle displayed in all the truth and 
beauty of character. Th& boys produce a very beautiful 
efi^ecti their being naked has been objected to by those 
who ate over studious of reason and propriety; but let 
the effect be considered by those who are duly qualified, 
and all objection must vanish. The nakedness of the 
boys may be liable to a charge of singularity ; but let 
those who make it, clothe them in imagination, and the 
picture will be found to suffer ; nay, it may be asked, with 
confidence, if it would not have suffered, had the pencil of 
Raffaelle himself cast a drapery over them^ To heighten. 
the contrast of the Whole the great artist has so arranged 
his figures, as to make the building a superb example of ar- 
ebitettural beauty. 

The fourth is the Death of Ananias. In this composition 
tio more figures are employed than are necessary to give! 
due force and character to the {Subject. The Apostolic 
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gronpe is full of Varied dignity, with Peter ia the froQl of iU 
The chief actioa of course relates to the crimiQalj) to whom 
the alarmed and terrified attention of the more prominent 
figures arci directed. 

The fifth is Efymas the Sorcenr struck with Blindness* The 
boast of this Cartoon is the figure of Elymaa* Blindness ii 
completely personified in the representation of the Sorcerer; 
every part about him denotes the entire deprivation of sight, 
while terror and astonishment is finely expressed by the other 
figures in the natural variety of their respective characters 
and attitudes. What grace and majesty are seen in the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, in bis action^ his pr^achingi the 
rending of his garments, and the denunciation of his ven^ 
geance! The Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, appears with a 
grace superior to his official character ; ennobled, as it were, 
with the doctrine which he now believed, and the religion 
be embraced, he appears with the dignity of an Augustus or 
a Trajan. 

The sixth ia the Sacrifice to Paul and Bamabae fy the 
People of Lycaonia. The distribution of the figures cannot 
be too much admired. The figure of the man, who is 
aiming his blow at the beast, is finely represented to de- 
note hi^ aptitude and fitness for the office in which he is 
employed \ while the cripple, who is restored, and the man 
who contemplates the limb, which has been supematurally 
strengthened, are displayed with the most perfect adherence 
to truth and nature* 

The seventh of these Cartoons is Patii Preaching ai 
Athens. The inspired orator is the chief figure, and pos- 
sesses transcendent merit ; the imagination cannot go be- 
yond it. He appears surrounded by the diflferent sects of 
philosophers which then divided Athens; and with what 
wonderful art are their different tempers represented: pne 
is pre-eminently distinguished as a believer, and by the 
holding forth of his bands^ denotes his emotions ; he occu- 
pies the second. place in the picture: another is wrapped in 
deep suspence: a third marks apparent displeasure ; wbik 
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the rest are reasoning with each other, or absorbed in silent 
attention. This picture is composed with consummate 
judgment, and remains to be considered as the boast and 
the wonder of the art which produced it. 

The Dining'Room contains the portraits of nine cele- 
brated beauties: — ^The Conntess of Peterborough, the 
Countess of Ranelagh, Lady Middleton, Miss Pitt, the 
Duchess of St. Albans, tlie Countesses of Essex and Dorset, 
the Duchess of Grafton, and Queen Mary. 

The Queen's Stair-case. The ceiling is painted by Vick, 
which represents Charles the Second, and Catharine his 
Queen, with the Duke of Buckingham, representing science, 
in the habit of Mercury, while Envy appears to be struck 
down by naked boys. The ornamental parts are designed 
by Kent. 

The palace consists of three quadrangles ; in the last of 
them is a very beautiful colonade, of the Ionic order, in 
coupled columns, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. It 
18 remarkable that the palace is supplied with water, for 
domestic uses, by a pipe conveyed under the Thames, about 
half a mile from Kingston bridge, from a place called 
Gombe^ which is about foor miles distant from Kingston, 
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LADY SULLIVAN'S VILLA, 

THAMES DITTON. 

Here the Thames begias to assume somewhat of a rural 
character, for between the metropolis and Kingston-bridge 
its banks are so peopled, that it is impossible to disconnect 
one's self from the busy hum of men. Thomson makes 
the rural appearance of the river to commence at Kew, 
where, he says. 



-'' The Thames first rural grows. 



n 



But Brentford, surely, is not an object that answers to such a 
character; while the splendid scenery of Richmond Gardens; 
on one side of the stream, and the expanding, ornamented 
lawn, crowned with Sion-house, on the other, do not inspire 
that calmness and sobriety of sentiment which is associated 
with village retirement, and a remoteness from the noise, the 
bustle, and the parade of metropolitan life. Even Richmond, 
with all its beauties, its elegance, its expansive range of pros- 
pect, and every other of its fascinating circumstances, conveys 
no notion of country seclusion. Like some of those insulated 
spots which, though in the midst of one county, for reasons 
•unexplained by our antiquaries, belongs to another, it ap- 
pears to be an accessory to the metropolis, though situated 
at a distance from it. Its green is a square, the place itself is 
a street up to its hill-top, and even the park, with its woods 
and its groves, its lawns and its glades, is too much fre* 
quented by opulence and fashion to be considered or felt as 
a scene unconnected with them. — Twickenham has been the 
haunt of the Muses ; but the Dryads are not to be found 
there. They love not the gay parterre and the ornamented 
garden, but retire to the secret bower and the sequestered 
grove ; they fly from a village of villas to the secluded re- 
treat where the cottage rises in the scene, and the occupa- 
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lions of the peasant at once tranqaillise and enliven the land- 
scape. Sacb a place is Thames Ditton, where the village 
character is decorated, but not destroyed, by the charming 
residence of Lady Sullivan. It forms a picturesque object, at 
a pleasing distance from the wat/er, and possesses all the in- 
tenor elegance and accommodation which suit the rank and 
character of its possessor. It once belonged to Lady Digby ; 
and was afterwards purchased by Sir Richard Sullivan, Ba- 
ronet, whose relict is the present widowed tenant of it. 

The representation of the engraving will give a far better 
idea of the place, as it now exists, than words can convey : 
It will remain, therefore, for this page to bestow a few lines 
on its master, who, to the great loss of his family, his 
friends, and the world, exists no more. — To the most ami- 
able manners, the kindest heart, and the, most generonp nar 
ture, he added the. ardent love of knowledge, and the fair 
attainments of s<^ience, which be en^ployed to instruct and 
improve others. His works prove the sincerity of his wish. 
to make learning siibiervientt as it ever ough( to be, to the 
advancement of moral and religious excellence. 
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KINGSTON. 

Kingston is a market towDi situated upon the banks 
of the Thames, in the county of Surrey. It is governed by 
a corporation, which consists of an high steward^ two 
bailiffs, a recorder, town-clerk, &c. They act under the 
authority of several ancient charters, which were confirmed 
bv Charles 11. 

This place derives its name from having been the scene 
of the coronation of several of the Saxon kings. Its more 
ancient denomination was Mertfordf from its ford over the 
river. There is a record extant of a council held at Kyning 
£nstun, the present Kingston, as early as the year 838, at 
which Egbert, the first king of all England, and his son 
Athelwolf, were present. It was incorporated by King 
John ; and in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III. sent 
members to parliament, but* on the petition of the inha- 
bitants, who declared themselves unable to pay their repre- 
sentatives the necessary expences of their attendance, that 
privilege was discontinued. 

. In a later period it derives some degree of consequence 
from having been the residence of that able statesman and 
renowned soldier, Richard Neville, the king-making Earl 
of Warwick, who built a palace near it, where he princi- 
pally resided during the more active part of his distinguished 
life* 

» 

During the civil war between Charles I. and his parlia^^ 
menty this place was the scene of two memorable events. — 
The first armed force in that unhappy contest appears to 
have been assembled here, according to a report made to 
the House of Commons, in January 1642: and here also 
was the last struggle in support of the royal cause ; which 
originated in an ill-conceived plan of the Earl of HoUabd, 
** to release the king, and bring him to parliament, to settle 
the peace of the kingdom, and to preserve the laws.** The 
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scheme failed, and, in the contest to support it, the author 
of it was taken prisoner, and Lord Francis Villiers, the 
brother of the duke of Buckingham, lost his life. 

The church is a spacious structure, consisting of a nave, 
two aisles, and three chancel8.-^The tower is square, and of 
a moderate height, and is placed between the nave and 
middle chancel. On the south side of the church stood a 
ehap'el dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; in which, it is said, 
some of the Saxon kings were crowned. In it were the effi- 
gies of all the sovereigns who were crowned at this place, as 
well as of King John, from whom the town received its first 
charter. Mr. Lysons states them to be, Edward the elder, 
crowned in the year goO ; his son Athelstan, in 925 ; Ed- 
mund, in 940 ; Eldred, in 946 ; Edwy, in 955 ; Edward the 
Martyr, in 975 ; and Ethelred, in 978. It is doubtful whe- 
ther Edgar, who succeeded to the throne in 959, was 
crowned at Kingston or Bath. The inscriptions over these 
figures stated that some of them were crowned. in the mar- 
ket-place, and the rest in the chapel. These figures were 
destroyed by thcf falling of the chapel, in 1 730, when Abra- 
bam Hammerton, the sexton of the parish, who- was dig- 
ging a grave, was buried in the ruins, with another person 
and his daughter. The latter was taken from the ruins after 
having laid seven hours beneath them, and survived the ac- 
cident seventeen years. There is a print of this woman by 
M'Ardell. 

Kingston-bridge is one of the most ancient over the river 
Thames,- it being mentioned in a record in the eighth year 
of Henry HI. During the intestine commotions which 
have, at different periods, prevailed in this country, it was 
frequently destroyed, to cut off the communication between 
Su/rey and Middlesex. The present bridge is of wood, is 
tone hundred and sixty-eight yards in length, and is endowed 
with lauds to keep it in repair. . 

Here is also a free grammar school, founded and endowed 
by Queen Elizabeth, whose school-room is an ancient cha- 
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pel, which belonged to the dilapidated hospital of St. Mary 
Mtgdalen. 

The town-hall stands in the market-place, and, from the 
circamstance of the arms of Queen Elizabeth being placed 
on its wall, is supposed to have been erected in the reign 
of that illustrious princess. The Lent Assizes for the county 
of Surrey are usually held in it. 

Comb-Neville is a manor to the east of Kingston, and be- 
longs to it. Its name i^ supposed to b<* derived from Wil- 
liam Neville, who held it in the time of Edward II. It is 
DOW the property of Earl Spencer. On the warren are some 
reservoirs of water, formed by Cardinal Wolsey for tife 
supply of Hampton-court, to which it is conveyed by pipes 
laid under the Thames. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL. 

This singular, curious, and picturesque mansion, whick 
is situated at Twickenham, is the property of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Darner, to whom it was bequeathed by the late 
Earl of Orford, better known as Mr. Horace Walpole, 
who was the creator of it. The house, with its scenery, 
presents a very pleasing object to the river, and may be ^ 
considered as a cabinet of curious prettiness. 

In the construction of this edifice, or, it may be rather 
said, in the decoration of it, Mr. Walpole made a very 
choice selection of the best specimens of what is called 
Gothic architecture ; particularly from the choir of the ca- 
thedral church at Rouen, in Normandy; the tomb of Arch* 
bishop Wareham, at Canterbury ; and St. George's chapel, at 
Windsor. The interior decoration, as well as the furniture, 
is happily appropriated to its external form, and the whole 
has the genuine appearance of former times without the 
decay. The embowed roof, the storied windows, and the 
dim religious light are contrived with a minute attention to 
the character of the place ; and, from this uniformity and 
cc^operation of design, it derives the beauty which it pos- 
sesses. 

Its contents are various, but suited to the apartments 
which contain them. There are several portraits by Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck, Jansens, Lilly, and other masters, in the 
gallery. The cabinet of miniatures, among which are many 
fine specimens by the Olivers, Cooper, Pettitot, &c.* is of 
great vahic. There are some beautiful examples of the 
lesser kinds of sculpture, iu silver, ivory, and ebony, with 
a great variety of inferior curiosities ; among which is the 
china vase, whose well-known catastrophe produced the hesu^ ) 

tiful ode on th^ death of a cat, by Mr. Gray. A catalogue 
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of the whole has been published from a manuscript left by 
Mr. Walpole, for that purpose. The library, which is of 
considerable extent, contains every thing connected with 
the graphic art, and its collection of portraits is of acknow* 
ledged pre-eminence. Here Mr. Walpole had also esta- 
blished a press, where his own works were printed, and, 
sometimes, an occasional Jeu d'esprit of a friend. Tlie 
Strawberry Hill editions, which arc now become scarce, 
are very much advanced in their value among the more cu- 
rious collectors of printed works. 

This place may be considered as a picture of the master's 
mind who formed it, in which there was nothing great; at 
the same time that it was plentifully stored with elegant 
knowledge, and gifted with the power of communicating it 
in a manner of superior polish and amusement. He was 
the son of a prime minister whose power was of long dura- 
tion; — ^his rank was among the higher orders of nobility, 
and his provision was large. He was, therefore, early 
enured to flattery, with all the indulgences of his situation, 
and he continued naturally enoogli to expect the enjoyment 
of them to the close of a very ^prolonged life. His father 
distinguished himself as a lover of the arts, by the Houghs 
ton collection ; and which, to the eternal disgrace of this 
country, is no longer the boast of it. Mr. Walpole may, 
therefore, be supposed to have inherited a portion of that 
taste which he cultivated, though in a less elevated course. 
Hot shall we pretend to determine whether it proceeded 
from the structure of his mind, the consequent habits of his 
life, or his physical constitution, which was naturally weak; 
that his pursuits, though not without taste and .elegance, 
had little of masculine energy or mental capaciousness. If 
the catalogue of the Houghton pictures were compared with 
that of the Strawberry Hill curiosities, the minds of the two 
noble collectors would be distinctly determined. 

Mr. Walpole's literary works fill several quarto volumes ; 
but the original parts of them would not confer any dis- 
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tingoished celebrity on an author, who had not something 
besides his knowledge and his talents to distinguish him. 
His poetry has no flights; and, except in ati occasional 
passage in his tragedy of the Mysterious Mother, does nol 
rise beyond common thought and expression, regular naea-r 
sure, and chaste mediocrity. His Castle of Otranio was 
gleaned from that kind of reading of which he may be sup- 
posed to have been fond, and with which he was familiar; 
but what better character can be given of it, than that it 
was calculated to be popular among the frequenters of cir- 
culating libraries; and that it is become a stock book in 
those repositories of literary entertainment. His papers in 
the World, and other similar productions, are the works 
of a man of a cultivated mind ai\d general knowledge, 
but without any claim to su|)eriority of thought or beauty 
of style. The most distinguished publication of Strawberry 
Hill, is. The Lives of the Painters, Engravers, &c. formed 
from the papers of Vertue, which he has judiciously en- 
larged from his own collections ; and it will do more to- 
wards extending his name than all the other productions 
of the Strawberry Hill press. As for his posthumous works, 
they prove little more than the folly of trusting literary 
remains to the care of those who are to derive advantage 
from them. Burke called him an agreeable trifler; but by 
that appellation he did not mean to annex the degrading 
idea which the terms may seem to convey ; but merely oa 
a comparative view of their respective pursuits. The great 
orator, statesman, and philosopher, whose comprehensive 
mind was engaged in considering the progress of the world 
in every age and condition of it; who was accustomed to 
weigh the fates of nations, to examine the policy of states, 
/ind to study civilized man in all his more enlarged and im- 
portant transactions, might consider the master of Straw- 
berry Hill as a trifler; but, if the latter was riot greatly, 
he was innocently employed in his tasteful researches, and 
iusefully occupied in his literary pursuits ; and though Mr. 
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Horace Walpole maj not rank in the first class of learning; 
it would not be possible to compose an history of arts and 
science, daring the period in which he lived, with justice 
and with truthi without assigning him a respectable place 
in it. 
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LADY HOWE'S VILLA, 

TWICKENHAM. 

I 

This villa rises on the site of Mr. Pope's house, of which 
nought remains but the arch that formed his grotto : but it is 
no longer the grot that Pope formedi as a passage to the 
garden which he had planted. The profane hand of its 
purchaser has destroyed every other vestige of the mansion 
of our immortal poet. The willow which he planted, and 
was 80 ornamental to the bank on which it flourished, has 
some years since, as it were prophetically, yielded to the 
3torm which laid it low ; and Twickenham has for ever lost 
the classic 6cene which was its boast and honour. Remem- 
brance oft will haunt the shore, and figure the spot as it 
once was, when the Muses made it their favourite abode. 
It will, indeed, still live in its pictured representations ; and 
what soul of sensibility will pass the place without regret on 
seeing the altered spot ; without lamenting that the place 
where Pope lived, composed his never-dying works, and 
breathed his last, should possess no mark to distinguish it 
from a place that had been inhabited by ordinary men. — ^The 
poet, the orator, and the statesman, whatever space they have 
filled in the world, must submit to the common fate, — and 
Nature makes no distinction in that last home which she has 
provided for all her children. We sigh when they quit the 
earth which they enlightened : but we submit, with a vene- 
rating tear, to the inevitable aUotraent ; and console our- 
selves with contemplating their expanding fame, which en- 
rolls them among those who never die. — Still, however, we 
cling to the memorials of them ; we haunt the scenes which 
they loved, and we visit the tombs that contain their ashes ; 
and we complain when time and chance, when unreflecting 
caprice, sordid interest, or tasteless insensibility, deprive U3 
of them. 

We repeat, alas ! that the arch which formed the grotto 
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18 all thai remains of the mansion of the Poet : — ^How it was 
decorated by his fancy, may be learned from his own de- 
scription of it, in a letter to bts friend Cdward Blount^Esq. 
dated Junes, 17^5. 

** I have put my last hand to my works in my gardens, in 
happily finishing the subterraneous way and grotto : I there 
found a spring of the clearest water, which falls in a perpe* 
tual rill) that echoes through the cavern day and night. 
From the river Thames, yon see through my arch tip n walk 
of the wilderness, to an open teosple, wholly composed ti 
shells, in the most rustic manner ; and from that disialice 
under the temple, you look down through a sloping '^rted^ 
of trees, and see the sails on the river passing sBddenfy and 
vanishing, as through a perspective glaas. When you sht(t 
the door of this grotto, it becomesi on the testant, trcm K 
luminous room, a cameta obscmra ; on the wiklk c^ whitfa, 



all objects of the river^ hills, wood^ aAti boats, are fonnifi^ 
a moving picture in their visible radiations : and wbeik yon 
have a mind to light it up, it aflbrds you a very dilfelretit 
scene : it is finished with sheiis interspersed wtth pieces of 
looking-glass, in angular forms ; and in the filing is A ifiMt 
of the same material ; at which, wheti a lamp (of an oYbi- 
Gular figure, of thin alabastar) is hung in the middle, ii 
thousand pointed rays glitter, attd are rellecttHl ^tet tb^ 
place. There are connected to this grotto by a narrower 
passage two porches, one towards the river, of smooth stoftes, 
full of light, and open ; the other toward the garden, shi»- 
dowed with trees^ rough with shells, flints, and iron ore. 
The bottom is paved with simple pebble^ as is also the ad- 
joining walk up the wiMemcss to the temple, in the natu^ 
taste, agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur, and 
the aquatic idea of the wbofe place. It wants nothing t6 
complete it but a good statue, with an inscription like that 
bei^ntifttl antique one which you know I am so fotid of — 

Qajus Nyropha loci, sacri custodta fontis, 
Donnb, dum blandft ttotio murmur aqusB, 

Parce meum, quisquis tangis cava mannora somnuia 
Bumpers; si bibaa, siva lavare^ face I 



Njnifb of the. giot» thae^ st^rdl ttr«aai9» I kw^ 
And tp ifae munnun of tlusse waters slfepi 
Ah, s|»re my siumben ; gently tread the cav€» 
And drink in silence, or in rilencelave t 

" Youir think I have been very poetical in this descrip- 
tion, bat it is pretty near the truth. I wish yon were here 
to bear testimony how little it owes to art, either the place 
itself, or the image I give of it.'* 

Having thus repeated Mr. Pope's local account of the 
grotto, as a garden circomalance of great enjoyment, we shall 
add those lines that describe the society whieh sometimes 
graced it: — 

Know, all the distant din. the worid can kaep^ 
Rolls o'er my. grotto, and but soothes my sleepu 
There my retreat the best companions grace. 
Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out. of place. 
There St. Join mingles with the friendly bowl,* 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul : 
And Ha whose lightning pierc'd th' Iberian lines,. 
Now forms my quinainx, and now ranks my vines; 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as ha •conquer'd' Spain. 

It might have been hoped, nay, might it not have been 
expected, that Pope's house and. gardens would have been 
purchased and held sacrediby some kindred character, and 
that the vaticination which follows would have been fulfilled ! 

Grateful posterity, from age to ags^. 

With pious.hand the ruin shall repair : 
Some good old mai^ to each enquiring sage, 

Poindng the pjlace, shall cry—The Bard U/d there. 

The weeping willow which the Poet planted with his own 
hand, and was the finest specimen of that tree any where to 
be seen, was protected, and propped in its old age with 
a pious care by the* late. Lord Mfendip^ the last possessor of 
the place. At last it gave way, and an emineat jeweller 
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having procol-ed the wood, worked it up into oraaments of 
various kinds, which rank, and wealth, and. beauty were 
proud to wear. A very few years previous to its fall, the 
following verses were written, and foretold its fate. A 
branch of it, however, has been planted on the spot, and, 
it is hoped, will be permitted to grow and flourish there. 

STANZAS TO POPE'S WEEPING WILLOW, 

AT TWICKEKHAM. 

Weep, verdant willow, ever weep, 
And spread thy pendent branches round :— 

Oh may no gaudy floweret creep 
Along the consecrated ground ! 

Thou art the Muses' favVite tree--> 

They lov'd the bard who planted thee. 

The wintVy blast assails in vain ; 

•The forked lightning passes by > 

To stretch the oak upon the plain, 

Whose tow'ring branches brav'd the sky :— 
The Muses guard their favorite tree : 
They lov'd the bard who planted thee. 

And oft, 'tis said, at evening hour. 

To Fancy's eye bright forms appear, 
To glide beneath the leafy bower, 

While music steals on Fancy's ear :— 
The Muses haunt their fav'rite tree ; 
They lov'd the bard who planted thee, 

But all the Muses' tender care * 

Cannot prolong the final date : 
Rude time will strip thy branches bare, 

And thou must feel the stroke of hxe : — 
E'en thou, the Muse's fav'rite tree, 
Must fall, like him who planted thee. 

But still the Muse will hover near, 

And, planted there by hands unseen, 
Another willow will appear, 

Of pensive form upon the green ; 
To grace the spot, when thou no more 
Shalt over-arch the hallow'd shore. 
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As we are prevented from enlarging on this classic spot, 
by the total change which has taken place in its circum- 
stances and character, we shall enlarge a little on the life of 
that eminent person who formed and inhabited it ; as well as 
the materials he collected for a temple to his own fame, 
which will remain till the generations of the world have 
passed away. 

Alexander Pope was born in London, May 22, 1688; and 
soon after, his father retired to Binfield, in Windsor Forest. 
At several schools, and under different masters, he received 
a desultory education, till he was twelve years old ; when he 
was called to Binfield by his father, and, as it appears, was 
sufficiently qualified thenceforward to educate himself. 

He tells of himself in his poems, that '* he lisped in 
ndmbers,'' and he used to say, that he could not remember 
the time when he began to make verses. It is elegantly ob- 
served by Johnson, as it had been said of Pindar, that 
when he lay in his cradle, '' the bees swarmed about his 
mouth." 

His early taste for poetry is evident from the strong and 
vivid impression which the versification of Dryden made 
upon his young mind. He could not have been twelve 
years old, when he persuaded some of his friends to take 
him to the coffee-house which Dryden frequented, that 
he might be gratified with a sight of him. It was previous 
to this period that he wrote his Ode on Solitude. At four- 
teen he made a version of the first book of the Thebais of 
Statius, as well as of Ovid's Epistle of Sappho to Phaon^ and 
put the January and May, and the Prologue of the Wife of 
Bath, into modem English. At sixteen he wrote his Pasto- 
rals, which were followed by his Windsor Forest, or at least 
a considerable part of it, and his Messiah : poems which 
manifest a degree of reading, a power of language, a know- 
ledge of versification and an elegance of taste, that were 
more than prophetic of his future fame. But he soon ex- 
ceeded these more juvenile effusions, admirable as they are ; 
for^ in 1709, at the age of twenty-one years, he wrote " the 
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Essay oa Criticism/' a work that displays such extent of 
comprehension^ such nicety of distinction, such acquaint* 
ance with mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient 
and modern learning, as are not often attained by the ma^ 
turest age and longest experience. It is supposed that his 
verses on an Unfortunate Lady soon followed ; and not long 
after he produced ** the Rape of the Lock," an exquisite 
example of ludicrous poetry, and the most airy, ingenicus, 
and delightful of his poems : if he had written nothing else, 
it would alone have stamped him a poet. " The Temple of 
Fame" was written when he was only twenty-two years of 
age : an early time of lite for so much learning and so much 
observation us that work exhibits. Of ** the Epistle of 
Eloisa to Abelard," a poem which excels every composition 
of its kind, the date is uncertain ; but it is generally sup* 
posed to have been written about this period. — ^The first vo* 
lume of ** the Iliad" was published in 1715, the last in 17^* 
It is the noblest version of poetry which the world has ever 
seen, and its publication must be considered as one of the 
great events in the annals of learning. In 172B, he published 
** the Dunciad," one of his greatest and most elaborate per- 
formances, and is the best existing specimen of personal 
satire, heightened by the ridicule of pompous diction. — 
** The Essay on Man," the first part of which was published 
in 1733, was the most laboured of all Pope's works, and for 
this reason ; it was, probably, that in which he had the 
greatest apprehension of success. Metaphysics were not 
congenial to the original structure of his mind, nor easily 
associated to the train of his pursuits ; nor is it altogether 
adapted to poetry. Nevertheless it may be surely said, that 
its system is consistent with the character of social man> 
that its morality is pure, enforced with great intellectual 
energy, and cloathed in all the graces of poetry,— and it 
concludes with a prayer that has not been exceeded by any 
composition of an uninspired mind. '' The Epistles" fol- 
lowed, on which he is known to have declared that he be- 
stowed great labouri particularly on that address^ to Lord 
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Bathursty respecting " the Use of Riches/' They, how- 
ever, may be considered as the disjecta membra poeta, and 
to have been part of an incomplete work, of which the Essay 
on Man would have been the commencement. These poems 
are worked with great care, and abound in faithful and high- 
wrought pictures of those passions which agitate, and, as 
they are indulged, controuled or modified, — disgrace, dig- 
nify and adorn life : They are frequently illustrated by living 
characters; who, though they might interest more particu- 
larly at the period when they were known by the reader, are 
pourtrayed with that adherence to dignity and to truth, that 
they will interest forever. The imitations of different poems 
of Horace, scarcely fall short of the poems themselves. — 
He has transfused with great success the spirit of the origi- 
nals into their copies, and has most happily applied the sen- 
timents and characters of the Latin poet to those of his own 
day and nation. 

Pope may be said, with truth, to be the poet of nature, 
of common sens<', and of human life. His poems at once 
instruct, improve, and charm the mind. He may not asto- 
nish, as some few poets have done, — but where is there one 
who so perpetually delights. 

He died in the evening of the SOth of May, 1744, and 
was buried at Twickenham, near his father and mother. — ^A 
monument has been erected to him there by his learned 
commentator, the Bishop of Gloucester. 
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TWICKENHAM, 

• 

In thn Tiew, is iqea embosomed, emoog lofty tree« on 
the banks of the rker. The old tow^ of the church is in^ 
leresHag from its pieturesqne appearance, but mock more 
so when we recognise in it the venerable sq^nlchre of de* 
parted vakwr and genius* The ashes of Sis Cbaloner Og]e> 
the BevkelejSy Pope, Mrs. Cltve, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
many other distingoished persons, are deposited within its 
walls. 

Catharine of Arragon, after she was divorced froB^ lienry 
the Eighth, retired to a house at Twickenham, nearly op* 
posite the north side of the church. Lord Clarendon, the 
Earl of Essex, and Bacon of Venilam» there sought a short 
respite from the turbulence of politics, and the fickleness of 
eonrt favour. 

The period of building the old church is onknowii^r-^the 
body of it, which probably retained some vestiges of anti- 
quity, either fell or was pulled down in 1714. It was rebuilt 
in 1731, by the inhabitants, and forms an heterogeneous mass ; 
the body of the church being of the Tuscan order, whilst 
the aa^ient em^ttled tower exhibits the rude English art 
of the eleventh century. It contains eight belb, and is^ 
dedicated tq the Virgin Mary. The livings which is a 
vicarage, has been in the gift of the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor, ever since the reign of Edward the Sixth, Its 
reputed value is about £.400 a^year. 

The monument of Sir Ghalqn^t Ogle was erected by the 
family. This officer joined, to an undaunted courage, 
the most consummate address^ In the early part of the 
eighteenth century, one Roberts, a desperate pirate of con-< 
siderable talents, annoyed the British trade ia the American 
seas a long time, and bad become very formidable even to 
the co)(Miies. His fbree consisted of three ships, oner of 
40 gans, <me of $2y and the third of Mi. Captain Qgle/ 
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cruizing off Cape Lopez in the Swallow, received intelli- 
gence that *^ Roberts was lying, with his three ships, in an 
adjoining bay ; upon which be'disguised his ship and stood in. 
The pirates took him for a merchantman, and one of them 
slipped her cable and gave chace. Captain Ogle decoyed 
him off the land till he had reached auch a distance as to 
prevent his associates hearing the report of the guns ; he 
then shortened sail, tacked, and brought him to action, 
which lasted an hour and a half, when the commander 
being killed, she struck. Captain Ogle then steered in for 
the bay, with the pirate's colours hoisted over the king^s. 
This stratagem succeeded, for the pirates seeing the black 
flag uppermost, concluded the king^s ship had been taken, 
and stood out to sea to meet and congratulate their con- 
sort on his victory. Their joy was of short duration, for 
they no sooner came alongside the Swallow, than Captain 
Ogle threw off the deception, and began to engage them 
most desperately. The action lasted two hours, when Cap* 
tain Roberts being killed, with a great number of his men, 
both ships struck." One hundred and sixty prisoners were 
tried, fifty-two of them were hung in chains along the 
coast ; and thus ended the last gang of English pirales.-* 
For this gallant action Captain Ogle received the title. He 
died admiral of the fleet, on the 10th of April, 1 75Q, after 
fifty years service. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller was once church-warden of this 
parbh. How the worthy baronet kept his accounts in that 
office, is iiot mentioned ; but from the following specimen - 
of his writing it may be presumed, some of the items must 
liave astonished ^' the village parishioners.'' 

Letter of Sir Godfr^ Kneller to Mr. Pope^ 

f DBAR FBIBND, 

^' I hope your genus does and will know 
myn is with the most acceptable and most accomplished 
<;ompany to-morrow ; for my body is in no condition to stirr 



out of tny b^d as jet, and has had no rest these two mghii 
but what it snatches and gets in the daytimes by fits ; and I 
believe my left lag will be oat of order a good wyle. — ^Pray 
give my hearty goodwill to the compa. for the deeds^ and 
my most humble servis being ever yours *^ 

The great comic actress, Mrs. Clive, fixed her residence at 
Twickenham, in I76g, when she quitted the stage. Davies 
says — *' The comic. abilities of this actress have not been 
excelled ; nor, indeed, scarcely equalled by any performer, 
male or female, these fifty years. She was so formed by 
nature to represent a variety of lively, laughing, droll, hu- 
mourous, afifected, and absurd characters, that she had 
little more to do than to perfect herself in the words of a 
part, and to leave the rest to nature." She was also 
'' famous for scolds and viragos." Garrick felt the force of 
these accomplishments, when '' he wished,/or her own sake, 
she would remain some years longer on the stage. To this 
civil suggestion she answered by a look of contempt, and a 
decisive negative. He asked how much she was worthy-— 
she replied briskly, as much as himself. Upon his smiling 
at her supposed ignorance or misinformation, she ex- 
pbdned herself, by telling him, that she knew when she had 
enough, though he never would. He then entreated her to 
renew her engagement for three or four years : — She pre- 
remptorily refused. Upon repeating his regret, at her 
leaving the stage, she frankly told him, that she hated hy- 
pocrisy ; for she was sure that he would light up candles for 
joy of her leaving him, but that it would be attended with 
some expense*. Davies thinks " there was an unnecessary 
smartness in the lady's language, approaching to rudeness," 
on this occasion. She. died, December 6th, 1785, and was 
buried at this place. Miss Jane Pope, who had enjoyed 
her fnendship and instruction^ erected 4 monument to her 
memory in the church. 

•Davies't lift of Garrick.. 
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iishopWarburton erected the moiHixDeBt to Pope. Oa 
Q pyramid is a medaUioa of the poet, in white marble* 
Qa a tablet is written 

" Poeta Loqnitur 
^ for one who would not be buried in Westminster Abbegr. 

** Heroes and kings your distance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet sleep ; 
Who never flattered folks like you : — 
liet Horace bhish^ and Virgil tod.''— 

On opening the Berkeley vault in 1796| '' the body of 
Sir William Berkeley, who died in 1667^ was found lying 
•n the ground without a coffin^ cased iu lead exactly fitted 
to the shape. of the body, shewing the form of the features, 
liands, feet, and even nails ; and appears to be beat firmly 
to it, and looks like a figure in armour */' 

In this church, also repose the remains of Mrs« Pritchard, 
whose iranscendant talents, as an actress, could be equalled 
oidy by her private virtues. To give some idea of her ex- 
traordinary merit, it may be said, and aaid with truth, that 
she appeared with equal effect and admiradon both in the 
tragic and comic drama* What can be said more of her, 
than, that in a comparative scale of excellence, it could 
pot be determined whether her judgment, her powers, and 
her command of natural display, were more evident in hei^ 
Lady Macbeth or her Beatrice. She quitted the stage in 
17681 with a farewell epilogue, after her performance of 
the former of those characters, and died about four monthf 
afterwards at Bath« A tablet has since been erected to the 
memory of this distinguished actress and excellent woman, 
near the monumeut of Shakespeare, in Westminster Abbey, 
with a well written and faithful epitaph, by Mr. Whitehead, 
the poet laure^jt of that period. 

^ Ironside^s Twickenham. 
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FROM TWICK£|iHAM. 



Richmond Hill is the boast of the vicioity of the Me* 
tropolis. The richness^ spleodor^ varietji extept and beauty 
of the scene which st^rrpuoils it, is only to be poDceived by 
being seen: no power of the pen or the pencil can give an 
adequate description of it. 

To the right, the eye passes over a rich, embowered, and 
inhabited space of great expanse, to the hills of Highgate 
and Hampstead. Then pursuing the horizon to the left, it 
appears beautifully broken by Harrow, and the high parts of 
Stanmor^ and Pinner, frooi vbeqce it runs on into Bucking- 
hamshire, and coenecto with the Berkshire hills between 
Maidenhead and Reading, when the circle returns to Wind- 
sor Castle and its Forest. The elevated ground about 
Bagshot next conducts the eye to the heights near Farnham, 
in Surrey, and the abrupt, romantic range of bill, known by 
the name of the HogVback, which extends from the last- 
mentioned town to Guildford, in the same county. 
• Here the circumambient prospect ends. The intermediate 
country is as rich as wood and cultivation can make it; — 
while it is enlivened by the parish spires, and the casual 
glimpses of the villages an4 country seats which are scattered 
over it. 

Immediately beneath the hill, the Thames rolls its serpen- 
tine volume of silver waters through.meadows of the richest 
verdure, and groves of every tree, while its banks are adorned 
with the contrasted beavity of the villa and the cottage, in a 
long succession of various edifices, which mark the taste and 
the opulence of those who possess them. 

Thomson has celebrated this charming and hixuriaot 
spot, where he passed his latter years, aad closed hia life. 



RICHMOND HILL. 

We give the pleasing description from his admirable poem 
of the Seasons. 

Say shall we wind 
Along the streams or walk the smiling mead, 
Or court the forest glades, or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests, or ascend, 
While radiant summer opens all its pride, 
Thy hill delightful Shene. Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape: Now the raptured eye, 
Exulting swift to huge Augusta send. 
Now to the sister hills that skirt the plain, 
To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view. 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 
There let the feasted eye unwearied stray : 
luxurious there, rove, through the pendent woods, 
That nodding hang o'er Harrington's retreat; 
And sloping thence to Ham's embowering walks ; — 
Here let us trace the matchless vale of Thames, 
Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 
In Twit^nam bow'rs, and fi>r their Pope implore 
The healing God ; to royal Hampton's pile ; 
To Claremont's terrass'd height, and fisher's groves. 
Where in the sweetest solitude, embrac'd 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 
From courts and senates Pelham finds repose. 
Enchanting vale ! beyond whate'er the Muse 
Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung! 
O vale of bliss! O, softly swelling hills! 
On which the power of cultivation lies, 
And joys to see the wonders of his toil. — 
Heav'ns, what a goodly prospect spreads around. 
Of hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glitt'ring towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays. 

In a work of this kind whose object is to represent embel- 
lished nature by the power of the pencil, the circumstance 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds occupied a villa on the summit of 
Richmond Hill> and on the particular part of it which the 
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engraving represents^ demands particular notice; and more 
than justifies the brief account which will follow of that 
great master of the British school of painting. 

This distinguished artist was the son of the Rev. Samuel 
Reynolds, who was the master of the grammar school at 
Plympton, in Devonshire: he was born July 16, 17^3. He 
was educated in the usual mode of school discipline by his 
father; but he« at a very early age discovered very strong in- 
clination for the art in which he afterwards became so emi- 
nent, by copying the prints which he found in hifs father's 
books. At eight years of age he afforded an example of 
determined perseverance, for at that early period he made 
himself master of the Jesuit's perspective, and executed, ac- 
cording to rule, a drawing of the grammar school at Plym- 
ton, wherein his father taught. But it was the perusal of 
Richardson's treatise on painting, which the most powerfully 
inflamed his mind with the love of his art. 

After some practice in different parts of the country, 
where there are yet to be seen many of his juvenile efforts, in 
which, however, the most partial eye would find it difiicult to 
discover any promise of that superlative excellence which he 
afterwards attainedi he was placed, when about seventeen 
years of age, with Hudson, the most eminent artist of that 
day, with whom he remained about three years. In con- 
sequence of some disagreement wkh his master, he retired 
into Devonshire. There he lived, without making any 
great effort, though as it appears from a few pictures he 
painted in that interval, not without considerable improve- 
ment till the year 17499 when he was carried by Captain, 
afterwards Lord Keppel, to Italy, where he passed three 
years. 

On his return from Italy, he hired an house in Rupert- 
street, Long Acre ; and a whole length portrait of Admiral 
Keppel, which he painted soon after, was so superior to any 
picture that had been produced by contemporary artists, 
as to place him at once at the head of his profession. Indeed 
he introduced a new, and very superior style in portrait- 



pifeiming. He Mit«d to tt dignified cb^acterhtie reseti^ 
blMce of the headi aird an endless variety ^of spitited and 
graceful attitudes, pveturesqne badc-groUnds, with nbV^i 
aind striking effc^its of Kght and i^a^e, And a VoAiiptuous 
richness atid harmony of colotir. 

Beautiful atkd seducing as his styl^ undonbtedly #as, ii! 
cannot be recomneod^d in* souni^si^i'ved a/ Aittnnei^ as his iti- 
dnstry bt)Ch iXk stvidf and practiOe. Colblirihg ^^s evidi^ntly 
his fitst excellence, to which all others Were hiore or l(^s 
saerifieed'; aAd though in ^lendor and brilllM^y he was eir-* 
ceeded by RubenS) and' Panl Veronese,' m fofce and depth 
by Titian and Rembrandt, and in ifreshnes^ and truth by 
Velasquez arid Vandyclt,' y^, perhaps;' hti p^se^sed a* more 
exquisite combination' of ail these ^udities, and li^ht p^cn^ 
liarly his own, than i^ to be ftMind^ in' the works of either of 
those eelebraued' maktersf. 

It has been judiciously observed) that ih' his hislory he 
does not appear to possess much ferdlit|f of invention ; as, 
whenever he has intt^du^ed a striking figu^^ it miiy com*- 
monly be traced' to dome of his ptedeeessors : the merit of 
skilful adaptation, therefore, is all that can' be allowed* hinr: 
but in portrait, the variety of his^ attitude^ and' back gronmfir 
is' unequalled by any paintet ancient- ot< modei*n. 

He himself candidly confesses that dlrawibg was the branch 
of the art in which he Was most deflective; atld'from a desiri^, 
perhaps, to coneeal'this defect, with an over-solidtdde to 
produce a superabundant richness of effeiet, he was too fre- 
quently tempted' to fritter his lights, and ctitup His compOsi* 
tion, particularly, if it happened to be large, iilto too niatiy 
parts. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, cannot be too much praised 
and imitated by all who are ambitious to attain similar emi- 
nence. His industry was incessant, nor was it ever wearied 
into despondency by miscartriage, or elated into neglect by 
ftffccess. He was always aiming at advancement in his'art; 
nor did he relax in this principle, till the d^fbetin his sight 
^liged him to resign his penbil. 
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In the year 1782, he was afflicted with a paralytic stroke^ 
from which, however, he soon recovered, and suffered no 
subsequent inconveuience from it. 

In 1784, on the death of Ramsay, fae was appointed 
principal painter in ordinary to his Majesty, which office he 
enjoyed to his death. 

In July 1789f while he was painting the portrait of Lady 
Beaucbamp, he found his sight so much affected that it was 
with difficulty he proceeded in his work, and in a few months 
he was totally deprived of the sight of his left eye; and fearing 
that his remaining eye might sufler, he determined to paint no 
more. He afterwards was threatened with symptoms of 
total blindness, but that calamity did not overtake him. He 
now suffered from a very serious disorder in his liver, of 
which he died February 23, 1792. . On Saturday, March 3d, 
his remains were interred in the crypt of the cathedral of Su 
Paul's, near the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, with every 
honour that could be shewn to worth and genius : — a great 
number of persons of distinction, with the whole of the Royal 
Academy, attended the funeral ceremony; and the pall was 
supported by three Dukes, two Marquisses, and five other 
Noblemen. The body had previously laid in state in tha 
apartments of the Royal Academy in Somerset House. 
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MARBL&HILL COTTAOB, 

NBAR filCHMOND. 

This channidg place is one of those fashionable habita* 
tionSy called cottages : inhere, however, opulence may 
dwell, and luxurious hospitality preside : where those who 
are admitted into them will scarcely want any thing that 
palaces afford. 

A real cottage there once was on this spot, which wai 
then distinguished by its being the habitation of Mrs. Ca- 
tharine Clive, who, for a long series of years, was the 
comic charm of the English stage : who, in her style of 
acting had no rival in her own day; and no equal has arisen 
since that day has passed. Here she lived, till the friend- 
ship of Mr. Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, 
gave her a superior iretreat, in the immediate vicinity of 
his own beautiful villa of Strawberry-hill, where she died ; 
and in which, as well as in his patronising regard, the 
Miss Berrys succeeded her. 

This situation may be said to be almost surrounded with 
the finest circumstances of polished landscape. To the 
right is Marble-hill, which, in more senses than one, may 
be considered as a classic spot. To the left are the rich, 
luxuriant, and beautifully-tufted meadows of Mr. Cam- 
bridge. The Thames, with its delightful variety of float- 
ing objects, flows before it, stretching one way to Rich- 
mond-bridge, which terminates that line of view ; and the 
other, till it is lost in the bend it makes to the more dis- 
tant parts of Twickenham. In the home distance, and 
there is no other, is the brow of Richmond-hill ; a bold and 
mingled scene of trees and buildings, continuiugtill it unites 
with the hanging woods of Petersham, whose rich mass of 
foliage blends with the groves, to use Dr. Armstrong's expres- 
sion of *^ umbrageous Ham." In the bottojp is the level ver* 
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dare of Ham Meads ; and the more immediate decoration of 
the opposite bank, is the elegant and embowered villa of 
the Dake of Buccleagh. It is an Arcadian scene, not 
indeed inhabited by shepherds, but by high rank, and 
great opulence ; by refined taste and courtly beauty. 

Marble-hill cottage is in the parish of Twickenham, ^4 
the residence of Sir John Lubbock, Baronet^ 
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